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These Young Artists of Exceptional 
Ability Are Now Available Through 
the Medium of Their Own Cooperative 











































National Music League 





. a non-profit making organization dedi- Artist List al 
cated to discovering and assisting the future 
musical artists of this country. MARY DAVENPORT 
To its customers, the League offers artists — 
who have not only passed their competitive GIZELLA EHRENWERTH 
auditions to be on its list, but who carry Violinist 
wherever they go the endorsement of the BARBARA HOLMQUEST 
outstanding musicians who selected them, ing 
whose opinion it is that the artists on the samen 
League's list are the name artists of the FRANCES MAGNES 
future. Violinist 
» 
PAUL MATTHEN 
Baritone 
TYPICAL COMMENTS AROUSED BY RUTH NEAL 
LEAGUE PROGRAMS : Soprano—folk songs 
‘ : BARBARA TROXELL 
..- a superb concert and another feather in 
the cap of the National Music League.” Soprano 
"ion gaa ARDYTH WALKER 
Cellist 
“Conformed to the high standard that has . 
become customary to expect from League 
members .. .” NEW YORK TIMES ANNA C. MOLYNEAUX, Managing Dir. 
ee 130 West 56th Street " 


New York 19, N. Y. | 
“What the kids (artists) get out of this , 





arrangement is plenty: experience for one ¢ 
thing, and the chance to be heard.” 1 Directi 
our virection : 
LEONARD A. PARIS 
This Week Magazine LUCIUS PRYOR CONCERT SERVICE 
. Y. Herald Tribune 
July 22, 1945 Council Bluffs, lowa 
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Salzburg Festivals 
To Be Re-established 


Newly Formed Group Will Spon- 
sor Annual Music and Dramatic 
Events in Austrian City — Four 
Aims Presented by Basil Harris 


NE of Europe’s greatest attractions for 

lovers of music and drama, the annual 
Salzburg Festivals, is to be re-established 
through the efforts of a group of leaders in 
American and European artistic and social life 
who have founded the Friends of Salzburg Fes- 
tivals, Inc., to restore the Austrian city as an 
international music center and to revive this 
world famous annual events interrupted by 
World War II. 

The new organization, which was inspired by 
Hans Rott, Federal Minister of Austria before 
the Anschluss, was formally launched at a re- 
ception and tea Jan. 22 at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Basil Harris at which the aims and pro- 
gram for the coming year were presented by 
Mr. Harris, president of the organization. 
Other speakers were Bruno Walter, who is 
vice-president, Judge Leopold Prince, treasurer, 
Mady Christians, star of | Remember Mama. 
Maria Jeritza, former Metropolitan Opera star 
and Nicola Moscona, American bass, both mem- 
bers, sang during the reception. Mme. Jeritza 
is chairman of the women’s division. 

Salzburg, until the advent of Hitler, held 
first rank among European festivals, because 
of its great performances in the fields of music 
and drama. More than 50 per cent of its 
devotees were Americans. Here Arturo Tos- 
canini and Bruno Walter conducted concerts 
and operas staged by Lothar Wallerstein and 
Herbert Graf and Max Reinhardt produced his 
spectacular perforntances of Faust and Every- 
men. Its Mozarteum courses drew music 
students from all over the world. 

The Friends of Salzburg Festivals propose a 
four-fold program to make the ancient Alpine 
city, which happily, was physically untouched 
by the war, into a musical Mecca where truly 
great democratic festivals will be held. 


Scholarships Planned 


Its aims are to furnish scholarships and fel- 
lowships to American artists for participation 
in the Mozarteum courses, to assist in the ful- 
fillment of the high artistic aims of the Fes- 
tivals, to promote the publication of literature 
dealing with the cultural problems of Salzburg 
and to raise funds’ from individual donors and 
from the performances of operas, plays and 
concerts. Scholarships are to be awarded to 
the winners of nationwide contests and will in- 
clude transportation, living expenses and tuition 
at the Mozarteum courses given by outstanding 
artists. 

A small festival is to be held this summer, 
and plans are being made for a resumption of 
the festival season in 1947. The beautiful city, 
an ideal health and vacation resort, is being 
readied to play host to visitors this summer. 

Addressing the initial meeting of the group 
Bruno Walter outlined reasons why the Fes- 
tivals would be resumed in the Austrian city 
rather than a similar event staged in Amer- 
ica, saying Salzburg has .. . “a unique com- 
bination of favorable conditions which nowhere 
else could be found and which had led to the 
creation of the Salzburg Festivals and their 
glorious development. For Salzburg has not been 
chosen arbitrarily as a nice site for Festivals, 
which just as well could have taken place 
somewhere else. Salzburg itself inspired re- 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 
REVIVES 
MADAMA BUTTERFLY 


James Melton as Lieuten- 
ant Pinkerton in the Puc- 
cini Work 





enrueseennn 


ceptive minds with the idea . . . the town and 
art seemed to form a kind of unity, and there 
was not only the beauty of the country, the 
historic physiognomy of the town, the quality 
of our artistic achievements, but so to say a 
pre-established harmony between these ele- 
ments which might account for the unique 
character of the event.” 





Philharmonic Names 
Conductors for 1946-47 


Charles Miinch to Make Debut as 
Guest — Rodzinski Retained as 
Musical Director — Walter, Szell 
and Stokowski to Return 

RTUR RODZINSKI has been _ re-en- 


gaged as musical director and conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony for 
its 1946-47 season, and Charles Miinch, direc- 
tor of the Sociaté des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire, Paris, will be one of four guests con- 
ductors, the other three being Bruno Walter, 
Leopold Stokowski and George Szell. The 
announcement was made following the annual 
meeting of the society’s board of directors on 
Jan. 23 at 113 West 57th Street. 

The orchestra’s season of 28 weeks will open 
on Oct. 3 and continue through April 13. 

Mr. Miinch, who has never been to the 
United States, was born in Strasbourg in 1891 
of an Alsatian family. He began his musical 
career studying violin with Lucien Capet in 
Paris and in 1919 became a teacher at the 
Conservatoire and concertmaster of the Stras- 
bourg Orchestra. An engagement at the Leip- 
sig Gewandhaus under Wilhelm Furtwangler 
followed and in 1932 he embarked upon his 
career as conductor and went back to France. 
He has conducted the chief Parisian orchestra, 
the Straram, the Lamoureux and Orchestre 
Symphonique de Paris, as well as orchestras in 
Vienna, Prague, Budapest, the BBC of Lon- 
don, Cannes, and Biarritz. 

In 1935 he was appointed conductor of the 
Sociéta Philharmonique de Paris. In 1938 he 
became head of the Orchestre du Conserva- 
toire. 

According to the Philharmonic-Symphony’s 
announcement, he refused at first, to perform 
for the Nazis during the occupation and when 
forced to conduct, collected his fees and gave 

(Continued on page 34) 


Licia Albanese, the IIl-Fated Cio-Cio-San, Sings "Un Bel Di" in the 
Second Act of the Tragic Opera. In the Foreground Is Lucielle Browning 
















Who Played the Role of Suzuki. 


(See Story on Page 4) 
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Szell Appointed 
Cleveland Conductor 


HE Cleveland Orchestra acquires a new 

director, George Szell, at the opening of 
the season next October. The news was not 
entirely unexpected. The distinguished Czech 
conductor during guest appearances here last 
season won great success, and the past few 
weeks scored a virtual triumph at each of the 
three pairs of concerts he conducted here. 

Mr. Szell replaces Erich Leinsdorf, whose 
three year regime at Severance Hall was in- 
terrupted by service in the army. Thus, Mr. 
Szell becomes the fourth director to assume 
the baton over the Cleveland Orchestra, the 
others, in addition to Mr. Leinsdorf, being 
Nikolai Sokoloff, who organized the orchestra 
and carried it through its early days 28 years 
ago, and Artur Rodzinski, whom Mr. Leinsdorf 
succeeded. 

The new conductor, tall, forceful and author- 
itative, was born in Budapest of Czech parents, 
but was brought up in Prague. At 10 he was 
a child prodigy, playing the piano with sym- 

(Continued on page 34) 








Interlochen Director 
Ousted from Musicians’ Union 
CHICAGO 
OSEPH E. MADDY, director of the Na- 
tional Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, 
was expelled from the American Federation of 
Musicians on Jan. 19 after a hearing before a 
union board at which he was tried for behavior 
detrimental to the best interests of the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Maddy has been at odds with the union 
for several years, ever since the students’ broad- 
casts from his Summer camp in Michigan were 
banned by Petrillo because they were “unfair” 
to professionals. Last Summer Mr. Maddy was 
denied the use of members of the union as in- 
structors in his training camp, maintained 
largely for students of high school age. 

Expulsion from the union came as no surprise 
to Mr. Maddy and he “intends to continue 
teaching music and to fight any and all restric- 
tive bans or edicts that would interfere with the 
rights of educators to teach and children to 
study.” Mr. Maddy had been a member of the 
AFM for 37 years. 











Madama Butterfly Returns 


By Ronavp F. Eyer 


N ADAMA BUTTERFLY revisited is an 
4 experience calling up an over-lapping and 
rather confused set of reactions. The war, for 
one reason and another, removed the work 
from the local boards for about five years and 
this writer had given it up some years before 
that. Thus a digestive period of nearly a 
decade between samplings of Puccini's pretti- 
est dish has intervened and some differences 
in savor probably were to be anticipated. 

It is more a creature of late 19th century 
realism and not so continuously lyrical than | 
had remembered. It is terser; the fabric of the 
musical score is more closely knit with the de- 
velopment of the drama; there are more 
acknowledgements in the direction of impres- 
sionism, both in harmonic devices and in the 
parlando-type recitative, which resulted in 
something like complete surrender of cantilena 
in the composer's later Tryptich. The first act, 
always excepting the entrance of Butterfly, and 
the love duet, is still talky, musically barren 
and curiously lacking in theatrical momentum. 
The flashes of sweet Puccinian melody, which 
still come with comparative frequency in But- 
terfly, make one wish more than ever that mod- 
ern trends in composition had never got Puc- 
cini—Puccini above all people—by the ear. In 
sum, the work. appeals now less as a musical 
masterpiece than as a piece of masterful thea- 
tre. 

With the exception of Lohengrin, the present 
production at the Metropolitan on the after- 
noon of Jan. 19, was the season’s most success- 
ful revival—more successful, for instance, than 
the previous Puccini visitant, Il Tabarro. It 
was not a festival performance, nor one of any 
unique brilliance. But it was highly satisfac- 
tory in many important elements, including the 


vocal department, and it had a_ professional 
slickness so frequently absent these days as 
to be a matter for remark when it is present. 
Since the whole matter of Madama Butter- 
fly begins and ends with Cio-Cio-San, the cast- 
ing of this role becomes the most important 
single factor in the production. The assign- 
ment went to Licia Albanese and there were 
many evidences that she realized her responsi- 
bilities only too well. The onus of them even 
got in the: way of her performance sometimes 
and caused her to commit little excesses which 
probably will disappear when she is more set- 
tled in the part. She sang, we can say with- 
out reservation, beautifully. Indeed, we cannot 
recall when we have heard Miss Albanese sing 
with so much ease, such versatile and depend- 
able production, such loveliness of tone. In 
her “Un bel di”, her duets with Pinkerton and 
Suzuki and elsewhere, she revealed herself a 
complete mistress of the Puccini melodic line. 
Her dramatic intérpretation? Well, what is 
to be done with a character who is supposed to 
be a Japanese girl of 15, becomes the child- 
bride of an American sailor, acts like Tosca, 
sings like Mimi, and calls her baby “bimbo”. 
Some hard decisions obviously had to be taken. 
Miss Albanese, being an Italian opera singer, 
apparently decided that Butterfly is more an 
Italian opera than it is a Japanese play. There- 
fore she gave only the barest suggestion of the 
mincing walk, the groveling humility and the 
dead-pan expression, allegedly typical of the 
ladies of Japan, and devoted herself to the more 
rewarding business of getting Puccini’s music 
and melodrama across the footlights. In this 
departure she undoubtedly. was a hundred per- 
cent right, albeit some of the illusion and deli- 
cacy of the part were lost thereby. But illu- 
sion in Butterfly can be reached only through 
stylization, and once you begin stylizing the 
part there is no end to the ramifications and 





MADAMA BUTTERFLY, by George Puccini. Revival, 


Metropolitan Opera, Jan. 19, evening. The cast: 
Cio-Cio-San ........ ; .Licia Albanese 


OND EE ee eee! LUC 
Kate Pinkerton a ae .....Maxine Stellman 
B. F. Pinkerton i terns ; sana James Melton 
U. S. Consul Sharpless ..John Brownlee 
GOTro ..ceee bes «Eb bees .Alessio De Paolis 
Yamadori .. a George Cehanovsky 
The Uncle- Priest .Osie Hawkins 


John Baker 
Pietro Cimara 
.Désiré Defrére 
Kurt Adler 


The Imperial Commissary 
Conductor 
Stage Director 
Chorus Biaatet se: c<vccsetces 





you wind up by stylizing it right out of exist- 
ence as an operatic conception. There are 
those who can achieve a happy medium, but, 
for herself, I think Miss Albanese chose the 
proper course. 

It James Melton did not sing better than 
Caruso, it probably is a safe assumption that he 
looked better than the great tenor who first 
sang the role of Pinkerton at the Metropolitan 
in 1907. Pinkerton is a painfully “straight” 
part—and a highly unsympathetic one besides. 
About the only thing the player can hope to do 
is show his musicianship to the best advantage 
in the first act love duet and walk about the rest 
of the time looking as much like a stalwart 
Lieutenant of the United States Navy as pos- 
sible. Mr. Melton succeeded in both en- 
deavors. He has the youth, the stature and the 
demeanor for the handsome, typically Ameri- 
can sailor, and he made the most of his few 
moments of song. His voice sometimes seemed 
light against the orchestra (as, indeed, did 
most of the principals), but he came forth with 
clear, firm tones in the climaxes when his notes 
did not lie in too remote regions of the scale. 

John Brownlee, as Sharpless, developed the 
most realistic and carefully detailed impersona- 
tion among the leading characters. Again it 
was a case of intelligent casting, for Mr. 
Brownlee looked the part and his “business” 
as the humanitarian consul came naturally to 
him. His letter scene with Miss Albanese was 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Berglund Scores in 
Debut as Hans Sachs 


Joel Berglund, who made his debut 
in the third Meistersinger of the sea- 
son on Jan. 9, is a Hans Sachs by the 
grace of God. The cobbler-bard of 
this Swedish baritone is molded in the 
great tradition of Anton Van Rooy, 
Karl Scheidemantel, Fritz Feinhals, 
Walter Soomer, Clarence Whitehill 
and Friedrich Schorr and stands on a 
level of such later embodiments of this 
tradition as Jaro Prohazka, Rudolf 
Bockelmann and Hans Hermann Nis- 
sen. In various aspects it differs from 
the grandiose impersonations of one or 
another of these artists, living and 
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Joel Berglund 
as the Cobbler in 
Die Meistersinger 


dead. What it possesses 
in common with them is 
format, personality, tem- 
perament, expansiveness, 
humor and a mellowing 
glow of humanity, not 
to mention quantity and 
quality of voice. 

To those who, like the 
present reviewer, have 
been privileged to wit- 
ness Mr. _ Berglund’s 
Wagnerian performances in Europe, the 
success of his first Metropolitan ap- 
pearance hardly came as a surprise. 
Neither should it have amazed anyone 
who heard the artist when he was in 
America with the concert group 
known as the Wagnerian Festival 
Singers a year or two before the war, 
though plainly his opportunities there 
were limited. It is more than a pity 
that Mr. Berglund should have been 
unable to cross the ocean in 1940, 
when he was originally scheduled to 
join the Metropolitan. But better late 
than never. 

There is reason to believe that 
the newcomer’s Sachs will develop 
into an even more striking perform- 
ance. His debut only a few days 


OPERA 


at the Metropolitan 





after his arrival was consummated 
without the benefit of either a stage 
or an orchestral rehearsal and obvious- 
ly under more or less of a nervous 
strain. Possibly the first act, good 
as it was, did not fully anticipate the 
excellences of the subsequent scenes 
But with the Flieder Monologue Mr. 
Berglund struck his gait and from 
then on he was a Sachs of the great 
Wagnerian dynasty. 

It is long since one has heard a 
treatment of the text so _ keenly 
pointed, so rich in humor and innuen- 
do, so subtly inflected, as in the Beck- 
messer scenes; or so suggestive in 
emotional vibrations and overtones as 
the scenes of the second and third acts 


with Eva. Mr. Berglund accented 
with most moving effect the poignant 
note of resignation. No doubt in 


this and in other profound and spirit- 
ual aspects the impersonation would 
have been broader and nobler still if 
the cuts to which the third act is so 
insensitively subjected did not make it 
impossible to achieve all that Wag- 
ner intended. Nevertheless, few who 
made the acquaintance of this Sachs 
can soon forget it. For one thing, 
they will be grateful for that deep 
psychological grasp of the character 
which prevents Mr. Berglund from 
joining the other masters in their 
mockery of the town clerk in the 
scene of his final discomfiture. 

The future should afford plentiful 
occasion to study the innumerable fine 
details of the Swedish baritone’s 
Sachs. His voice, substantial and 
amply resonant, has that bright, al- 
most tenor-like upper register, which 
struck this listener when he heard the 
singer about eight years ago in 


Vienna. His intonation is immacu- 
late, his musicianship beyond cavil. 
The rest of the performance ap- 
peared subordinate to this Sachs. 
Owing to the indisposition of John 
Garris the David was assumed for 
better or worse by Karl Laufkoetter 
while the illness of Mr. d’Angelo 
caused the substitution in the part of 
the Watchman of Mr. Cehanovsky. 
Others in the cast were, as_ usual, 
Mmes. Steber and Thorborg and 
Messrs. Kullman, List, Pechner and 
Schon. Mr. Szell was, of course, the 
conductor. P. 


Lohengrin, Jan. 4 


Irene Jessner sang her first Elsa 
in several years at the fourth perform- 
ance of Lohengrin on Jan. 4. Her 
tones, although not always having the 
volume that was desirable, were often 
of an appealing quality, and her his- 
trionics were intelligent throughout. 
Also outstanding was the perform- 
ance of Kerstin Thorborg as Ortrud, 
a portrayal which was entirely con- 
vicinity. Lauritz Melchior was in 
good voice in the title role as was 
Norman Cordon as King Henry. 
Telramund was played by Herbert 
Janssen and the King’s herald by 
Hugh Thompson. Fritz Busch was 
the masterful conductor. ve 


Fidelio, Jan. 5 

A capacity house at the repetition of 
Beethoven’s Fidelio on Jan. 5 once 
again was stirred by the dramatic 
power and melodic beauty of this oper- 
atic masterpiece, so long disparaged by 
stupid commentators for a lack of the 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Guatemala Government Fosters 
Musical Renaissance 
Arrevalo Promotes Cultural 


Developments — National Con- 


servatory Plays Key Role 


By SoLoMON KAHAN 


GUATEMALA CITY 

NINCE the Guatemalan revolution of Octo- 
ber, 1944, a new chapter is being written 

in the musical life of this country. That 
uprising overthrew the short-lived dictatorship 
of the bloodthirsty General Ponce which fol- 
lowed the tyrannical regime of the dictator 


_Jorge Ubico. The new government of Guate- 


mala, headed by the learned ex-professor ot 
philosophy at the University of Buenos Aires, 
Jose Arrevalo, has smoothed the path for all 
men of art, science and literature in the country 
and is firmly resolved to promote a cultural de- 
velopment in the nation. It is highly significant 
that one of its first undertakings was the organ- 
ization of a Humanistic Department at the Uni- 
versity of Guatemala, destined to inspire artistic 
life all over the country. 

Matters had been quite different in the days 
ot President Ubico, who wielded unlimited 
power of life and death over everybody in 
Guatemala. Indeed, his system of espionage and 
terror scarcely had its equal among the mili- 
tary dictatorships of Central or South Amer 
ica. This dread atmosphere had the effect of 
stifling musical incentive at its source, and that 
was one of the explanations of the almost lugu- 
brious silence which characterized so many 
Guatemalans. The dictator literally killed any 
liveliness and joyful moods the people may have 
possessed. Furthermore, Ubico detested music 
and tolerated it only so tar as it satisfied his 
vanity on the occasion of his numerous public 
appearances. Under his rule hardly more than 
martial music was fostered and together with 
military bands he condescendingly “protected” 
only some marimba ensembles. The Symphony 
he barely tolerated and was an outspoken op- 
ponent of foreign artists, whose earning capaci- 
ties he resented. 

Today the former deplorable situation is al- 
most miraculously transformed. It is a sign of 
the times that, along with the inauguration of 
the Humanistic Department, there has been 
established the Guatemalan Institute for the 
Investigation of Indigenous Music and of Guate- 
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A Scene from the Native Opera, 
Ixquic, Recently Performed at the 
Central Normal School for Girls 


malan Folklore. Then, too, the enthusiasm for 
creative achievement in all fields of music and 
for the advancement of the Guatemalan musi- 
cian is universal and averwhelming. A passage 





Franz Ippish Salvador Ley 





Jesus Castillo 


Enrique Joachim 


from a notable article by Salvador Ley, a rep- 
resentative musician, deserves citation: 

“Under the dictatorship all educational insti- 
tutions played a very secondary part in the life 
of the country and the National Conservatory 


was no exception. From now on the Na- 


Andres Archila Con- 

ducts a Broadcast by 

the Guatemala Sym- 
phony 





tional Conservatory will be an educational cen- 
ter full of life and of the love of beauty, which 
it will express in every possible way. r 

Let us briefly consider the present musical 
situation in Guatemala as this correspondent 
lately found it and make brief mention of the 
institutions and personalities carrying out the 
enthusiastic sentiments and the progressive 
ideas of the new democratic regime, in existence 
only a littlke more than a year and a quarter. 
There is, first of all, the Ministry of Education 
This has formulated and is realizing a vast plan 
of bringing music to the young people in the 
public and secondary schools. The Guatemala 
Symphony, in addition to its regular concerts, 
performs for pupils of the various schools of the 
city and the suburbs. Choir singing is acquir 
ing a remarkable stimulus and much use is 
being made of the nation’s abundant folksongs. 

Free instruction in instrumental music as 
well as in collective singing is being made avail 
able to large numbers of workers. These bene 
fits are also given in the provinces though there 
the lack of experienced teachers is. something 
which has inevitably slackened the pace of the 
government's program. 

In the capital a government-subsidized Coro 
Nacional de Guatemala is now at work and has 
already several notable accomplishments to its 
credit It sings under the direction of its 
founder and conductor, Oscar Vargas Romero, 
and its repertory cares, among other things, for 
the choral works of Guatemalan composers. 


Symphony Plays Leading Role 


The Symphony Orchestra of Guatemala plays 
a leading role in the musical awakening of the 
country. Even though it is still obliged to 
make use of many old and inferior instruments 
the 60 men who constitute it display no end of 
enthusiasm and good will. Besides its monthly 
concerts it gives special performances in schools 
and for workers. Also, it frequently plays at 
the Governmental Radio Station. Its programs 
are skillfully built and not over the heads of the 
listeners throughout the provinces. At least 
one work by a Guatemalan composer appears 
on every program. Its present conductor is the 
unusually gifted young violinist, Andres Archila. 
His experience is, of course, still somewhat re 
stricted but his artistic talents are growing 
along with the orchestra. 

Then there is a chamber orchestra made up 
of leading members of the Symphony. It plays 
occasionally under the direction of Salvador 
Ley. An amateur women’s orchestra gives 
regular concerts under Werner Goldstaub. An- 
other important factor in Guatemalan musical 
development is the Quarteto de Guatemala, 
which is to be heard over the governmental 
radio. The taste for chamber music is growing 
only gradually but the concerts of the quartet 
are worth while and duly relished by persons 
of more cultured tastes. The chamber music 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Pianist Reports Experiences 


Before European and G. I. Audiences 


Europe Revising Concep- 
tion of Musical Output 
of America 


The impression held by Europeans 
that America is a nation of gangsters, 
bobby soxers and billionaires is slowly 
changing to a more accurate perspec- 
tive, according to Eugene List, pianist, 
who recently received his honorable 
discharge from the U. S. Army after 
completing a four-year tour of duty 
during which he gave many recitals 
in the European Theater of Opera- 
tions. 

“One of the most potent means at 
America’s disposal by which she may 


although Schumann is much played. 

President Truman has invited Mr. 
List and his wife, the violinist Carroll 
Glenn, to play for him at the White 
House in the near future. Mr. 
Truman first heard the pianist at the 
meeting of the Big Three at Potsdam 
where Mr. List was the American 
artist chosen to perform. 

“I discovered that Chopin is the 
President’s favorite composer,” the 
pianist said, “so, of course, there will 
be some Chopin on the program at 
the White House recital. Then Mrs. 
List and I plan to play the Franck 
Sonata.” 

Mr. List has a busy itinerary ahead 





Press Association, Inc. 


Eugene List and President Truman Examine the Score of a Chopin Selection 

Which the Pianist Played at the Potsdam Conference as the President 

Turned the Pages. Mr. List Visited the White House Jan. 4 to Present 
the Music to the President as a Souvenir 


promote a better understanding of 
herself by the peoples abroad,” says 
Mr. List, “is through the sending of 
our musical artists to perform in 
European centers of culture. 

“During my stay in Europe I found 
that some persons there were still 
surprised that America is producing 
musical products other than swing 
bands. Actually, musically speaking, 
America has come of age with a large 
crop of young talent which has re- 
cently matured. One concert by one 
of these young people abroad is more 
valuable to a better understanding of 
us than reams of printed propaganda.” 

He illustrated how Europe gradual- 
ly is coming to look to America for 
culture with the story of a young 
piano student in Luxemburg who ap- 
proached him after one of his recitals 
and wanted to know how she could 
make arrangements to come to the 
United States to study with Olga 
Samaroff Stokowski. 


A New Outlook 


“The picture has been reversed,” he 
continued, “Formerly it was we who 
had to go abroad to study in order 
to establish ourselves musically. Now 
it is they who wish to come to us.” 

Standard concert fare provided by 
instrumentalists in this country is in 
some instances seldom heard in Eu- 
rope, he said. After one of his Paris 
recitals the late Sergei Rachmaninoff’s 
daughter, who lives abroad, came 
backstage and told him how deeply 
moved she was to hear her father’s 
music as it is so seldom played in 
France. He added that Sibelius, 
Tchaikovsky and Brahms are also 
_ rarely heard in the French capital, 
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of him with a Carnegie Hall concert 
on March 15 after which he will leave 
immediately for Hollywood to take the 
role of a romantic pianist in United 
Artists forthcoming film entitled The 
Bachelor’s Daughter. Following com- 
pletion of the picture he will con- 
certize in Mexico and later make ap- 
pearances in this country. In the 
spring of 1947 he plans to return to 
Europe on an extensive concert tour 
with his wife. 


GI Reactions 


Of the GI audiences before which 
he has appeared Mr. List asserts, “It 
is true that many soldiers would 
rather hear boogie-woogie than serious 
music, and for them I played boogie- 
woogie and a considerable amount of 
Gershwin, Certainly no musical meta- 
morphosis takes place in a serviceman 
when he gets overseas. The number 
of men who call for Bach and Beetho- 
ven is astonishing, however, and it is 
gratifying to hear their cheers after a 
selection for they have no concert hall 
inhibitions.” 

Although the pianist’s future will 
be an active one, when he first entered 
the service, the future at times did not 
look too bright. On occasion he would 
go to a small record shop in Brooklyn 
to purchase favorite selections, and 
the record dealer, not knowing who 
his customer was, offered him a job 
selling discs when he was discharged. 
“Believe me,” he says, “that offer was 
not an unwelcome one, and I could 
scarcely wait until I got home to tell 
Mrs. List the good news. What's 
more, it wouldn’t have taken a great 
deal of urging at the time to make me 
take him up on his proposition.” 

FRANK LEwIs 


Juilliard to Merge 
With Institute 


William Schuman, New 
President, Plans Many 
Changes in School 


With the beginning of the season of 
1946-47, the Juilliard School of Music 
and the Institute of Musical Art will 
be amalgamated under the name of 
the Juilliard School of Music. This 
is one of the many changes to be insti- 
tuted by William Schuman, the newly 
elected president of the school. 

Heretofore, the Juilliard School has 
given 150 scholarships by competitive 
examination, the question of ability to 
pay not being considered. Those not 
winning scholarships but able to pay 
for tuition, went to the Institute of 
Musical Art. In the future, although 
the competitive examinations will be 
continued, the ability to pay will de- 
termine how much if any financial aid 
will be given. This will make pos- 
sible a large number of partial scholar- 
ships and it is expected that these 
will run to at least 300. 

In order that students may have a 
broader educational background, Mr. 
Schuman has plans for a certain num- 
ber of courses outside of the musical 
field which will be compulsory for all 
students. There will also be concerts 
by orchestra and chorus in public con- 
cert halls as well as at the school. 

Soloists and ensembles will be 
heard in broadcasts, students of com- 
position will have every chance to 
hear their works played, professional 
composers will be commissioned to 
write works for concert and theater 
use, programs of recordings will be 
given to contemporary music as well 
as less familiar works of the past, a 
placement bureau for students and 
alumni will be created. 

Norman Lloyd and Mark Schubart 
have been appointed to the administra- 
tion. Mr. Lloyd, now teaching at 
Sarah Lawrence College, will super- 
vise general student activities. Mr. 
Schubart, who has been a member of 
the music staff of the New York 
Times, will be in charge of public ac- 
tivities as well as serve as adviser to 
students on matters pertaining to the 
professional music field. Both ap- 
pointees will take their posts on 
July 1. 

George A. Wedge, who has been 
dean of the Institute of Musical Art, 
will also serve as an administrator 
and will continue as director of the 
Juillard Summer School. 

Appeintments to the faculty include 
Robert Shaw, founder and conductor 
of the Collegiate Chorale, who will 
take the newly created post of direc- 
tor of choral music ; William Bergsma, 
young American composer, and Karin 
Branzell, Metropolitan Opera _ con- 
tralto. 


Opera Planned 
For Pittsburgh 


Association Will Sponsor Sum- 
mer Performances—Kauffmann 
Stores Make Gift 


PittsBURGH, PENNA.—An organiza- 
tion for promoting summer opera in 
the Pitt Stadium and other musical 
and cultural entertainments has been 
formed here under the name of the 
Civic Light Opera Association of 
Greater Pittsburgh. 

The first year’s presentations are 
assured through a gift of $50,000 by 
the Kauffmann’s Department Stores on 
the occasion of their 75th anniversary. 
A season of light opera in June is 
projected during which prominent 
opera stars will be brought to Pitts- 
burgh and scores by local composers 
as well as the standard repertoire will 
be given. The stadium seats approxi- 
mately 9,000 persons. 

The head of the association is H. 


Edgar Lewis, president of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation. In 
addition are Councilman A. L. Wolk 
and Mrs. Clifford S. Heinz, vice- 
presidents; J. Steele Gow, secretary, 
and Edward R. Clarkson, treasurer 





American Soldier 
Conducts in Belgrade 


Set. Gibson Morrissey Wins 
High Praise for Reading of 
Russian and American Work 


U. S. Army sergeant, Gibson 

Morrissey, whose military career 
ranges from combat infantry service 
to arranging concerts for his fel- 
low soldiers in 
Italy, has the 
distinction of be- 
ing possibly the 
first American 
to conduct a 
symphony or- 
chestra in Jugo- 
slavia. 
Set. Morris- 
sey, is by no 
means a_ stran- 
ger to the 
podium. At the 
invitation of the 
United States 
Informa- 
tion Service he 
first came to Belgrade, on Sept. 1, to 
give a joint concert with Sgt. Ed- 
win Edwinn, bass-baritone. The all- 
American program included Sgt. Mor- 
risey’s own compositions, Symphonic 
Variations, Blue Snow, Romance and 
Mexican Fiesta. 

The concert so impressed Belgrade 
music circles that Morrissey was in- 
vited to return and conduct a special 
concert of Russian and American 
music by the Belgrade Philharmonic. 
A similar invitation was extended by 
the Zagreb Radio Symphony. 

He arranged the same program for 
both orchestras: Shostakovich’s Fifth 
Symphony, the second movement from 
Howard Hanson’s Nordic Symphony, 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, Foote’s 
Nocturne for Flute and Strings and 
the Rhumba from the Second Symph- 
ony by Harl McDonald. This con- 
cert was first presented Nov. 23 by 
the Zagreb Symphony, and by the 
Belgrade Philharmonic in the Jugo- 
slav capital Dec. 1 and 2. Kolarac 
Hall was filled to capacity both nights. 

Morrissey was given an _ ovation 
after the Shostakovitch Symphony and 
at the end of the concerts he was be- 
sieged for autographs by the younger 
members of the audience. 

During the rehearsals, Morrissey 
found time to broadcast over Radio 
Zagreb his own Piano Quintet, as- 
sisted by the Belgrade String Quar- 
tet and repeated it as a musicale in 
Belgrade. 

The 28-year-old musician, whose 
home is in Bluefield, W. Va., has 
studied conducting under Barzin, Hans 
Lange and Fritz Mahler. Prior to 
entering the Army in June, 1942, he 
was musical director and musical con- 
sultant at the Greenbrier Summer 
Music Festival, White Sulphur 
Springs. 

Abroad he has conducted the San 
Carlo Opera orchestra, the Mediter- 
ranean Symphony and the Naples 
Philharmonic, the Bari Friends of 
Music Symphony, and the Rome Royal 
Opera orchestra. Negotiations are 
underway for him to conduct in 
Switzerland and Germany before his 
return home in the Spring. 





Sgt. Morrissey 





Jascha Horenstein to Appear 
As Guest with Havana Orchestra 


Jascha Horenstein, the Russian- 
born conductor, terminating his ap- 
pearances with Ballet Theatre in San 
Francisco on February 5th, will fly 
from there for two guest appearances 
with the Havana Philharmonic on 
Feb. 17 and 18. Mr. Horenstein is 
due to arrive in Havana on Feb. 7 
to begin rehearsals, 
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Hans Schwieger, Conductor of the Fort 
Wayne Philharmonic 


HOSE who are interested in 

the growth of music in smaller 

urban centers through the co- 
operation of civic groups and local 
industries will find an _ excellent 
working model to follow in the de- 
velopment of Fort Wayne’s Musi- 
cal Society in the past two years. 

Fort Wayne has always been a 
town of strong musical interests 
but only recently has it successfully 
consummated a program that adds 
much to the musical enjoyment of 
the entire community. A group of 
citizens, among them Frank Frei- 
mann of the Magnavox Company, 
felt that the community would profit 
from a united musical organization, 
working towards the common goal 
of better music for all. 

As a result of the efforts of this 
group, the Fort Wayne Musical So- 
ciety was formed, combining two 
symphonic organizations, the Fort 
Wayne Philharmonic Society and 
the Fort Wayne Civic Symphony. 
Hans Schwieger was appointed mu- 
sical director of the combined soci- 
ety and commissioned to organize 
the best possible orchestra with the 
material at hand, and arrange for 
first-rate talent as guest artists. 

Under Mr. Schwieger’s leader- 
ship the Fort Wayne Philharmonic 
Orchestra of 80 musicians was 
formed and such outstanding musi- 
cal performers as William Kapell, 
Gladys Swarthout, Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Stella Roman and others were 
engaged as soloists. 

But Mr. Schwieger’s tasks did 
not end here. He also conducted the 
Civic Symphony, a-training organ- 
ization, a city-wide Philharmonic 
Chorus of 200 voices, and a Chil- 
dren’s Chorus. 


Early Success Noted 


The success of the program has 
een demonstrated by the magnifi- 
ent reception of the first concerts. 
\ll seats were sold well in advance, 
most of them through subscriptions. 
\ sizeable block of tickets was held 
hack for single concert sales, to en- 
urage a rotating audience, and 
hese still do not satisfy the demand. 
The renovation and _ acoustical 
treatment the Philharmonic Audi- 
orium has undergone has also been 

great contribution to the success 
f the concerts. 

Although the Philharmonic made 
its debut only last year, its perform- 
ance has won favorable notice from 
national as well as local music 
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Fort Wayne Tells Success Story 


Development of 


Philharmonic 


Under Hans 


Schwieger a Model of Community Co-operation— 


Mme. Samaroff Stokowski Pays Tribute to Group 


critics. Madame Olga Samaroff 
Stokowski wrote of the group: 

“I take great pleasure in congrat- 
ulating you on the extraordinary 
success of the concerts given during 
the past season by the Fort Wayne 
Philharmonic Orchestra. From art- 
ists who have played with the or 


ductors to whom | would apply the 
adjective ‘great,’ but this letter is 
not based on personal interest in 
such an artist. 

“Music can be a great force in 
the building of the post-war world, 
and the vision and the will to create 
such artistic institutions as your 





chestra and from many who have 
heard it I have received such glow- 
ing reports that I am impelled to 
write you because as an American 
and as a musician I believe that the 
success of this new orchestra has a 


significance far beyond its local 
importance. 
“T have long considered Hans 


Schwieger as one of the few con- 


Quaker City Enjoys 
Opera Productions 


La Scala Company Gives Trova- 
tore and Martha—Metropolitan 
Heard 


PHILDELPHIA—For the fourth pro- 
duction in its current Academy of 
Music series the Philadelphia LaScala 
Opera Company on Dec. 13 offered 
Trovatore. Conducted by Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, the Verdi opera intro- 
duced Norina Greco in the role of 
Leonora. In voice and action she 
proved a decided asset to the artists’ 
roster. Another newcomer here in the 
tenor realm, Rafaele Lagaris, appeared 
as Manrico and was cordially received. 
Ivan Petroff as the Count di Luna; 
Lillian Marchetto as Azucena, and 
Nino Ruisi as Ferrando, were effec- 
tive. Mildred Ippolito, Francesco Cur- 
ci, Warren Holland and Walter Hayes 
completed the cast. 

Three changes in major roles did 
not materially interfere with the per- 
formance of Wagner’s Tannhauser by 
the Metropolitan Opera at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Dec. 18. Replacing 
Lauritz Melchior in the title part and 
making his initial bow here, Torsten 
Ralf impressed the audience and was 


Neuman Studio 


An Intent Audience Listens to One of the Philharmonic's Concerts in the 
Renovated Philharmonic Auditorium 


new society will play a tremendous 
part in the cultural future of our 
country.” 

Many tributes have been paid to 
the men and women of the orches- 
tra as well. Most of the musicians 
are local amateurs, working with a 
small core of professionals. Yet 
they have shaped up into an organ- 
ization which compares favorably 


warmly hailed. Astrid Varnay, who 
sang the Elisabeth instead of Helen 
Traubel, reached splendid heights in 
both the vocal and dramatic aspects of 
her interpretation; and Alexander 
Sved, substitute for Herbert Janssen, 
proved a fortunate choice as Wolfram. 
Blanche Thebom’s Venus supplied vis- 
ual as well as vocal pleasure ; Norman 
Cordon bore himself appropriately as 
the Landgraf and other roles engaged 
John Garris, Osie Hawkins, Karl 
Laufkoetter, Wellington Ezekiel and 
Maxine Stellman. Fritz Busch, here 
for the first time as conductor with 
the Metropolitan forces, supervised 
musical matters in authoritative style. 
\fter many years’ absence from 
local stages, Flotow’s Martha returned 
in a production by the Philadelphia 
LaScala Opera Company in the Acad- 
emy of Music on Dec. 29. It was given 
in English and enthusiastically greeted 
by the audience. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
was the conductor. The quartet of very 
excellent principals included Suzanne 
Fisher as Lady Harriet, a replacement 
for the indisposed Agata Borzi; Su- 
zanne Sten as Nancy; Rolf Gerard as 
Lionel and Carlton Gauld as Plunkett. 
Other parts were taken by George 
Lipton, Ellis Gilbert, Walter Hayes, 
Mildred Ippolito, Pat Hall and Carol 
Pearce. W. E. S. 





Frank Freimann 


with many larger cities’ entirely 
professional groups. 

The Magnavox Company has 
taken a very special interest in this 
new society, as it has always closely 
identified itself with musical inter- 
ests in the community. The pro- 
grams of the Philharmonic are each 
brightly decorated with color repro- 
ductions of paintings from the Cape- 
hart collection. Mr. Freimann, the 
president of the society, is con- 
cerned with all phases of the pro)- 
ect’s development. 

Support from Industry 

Through the generosity of the 
cities’ industries and business men 
who are not only underwriting the 
activity, but also making large dona- 
tions to it as well, the public is priv- 
ileged to attend the concerts at less 
than half the prices they actually 
cost. Reserved seats for the five 
concerts in the Tuesday series range 
in cost from $4.00 to $8.50. Re- 
served sections for the Wednesday 
series, from $12.50 to $15.00. Single 
admission tickets, unreserved, for 
Wednesday nights run as low as 
eighty-five cents. 

The most ambitious offering of 
the society is to be given later in the 
season. The Philharmonic, the 
Choral Society and four Metropoli- 
tan Opera singers, Stella Roman, 
Bruna Castagna, Frederick Jagel 
and Alexander Kipnis, will combine 
their talents under the direction of 
Mr. Schwieger to present Verdi’s 
Requiem on March 30. 

In the success of this Fort Wayne 
program is a living demonstration 
of the rewards of a little time and 
money well spent and combined, co- 
ordinated community effort. 

Harry MARLATT 


USO Concerts Divisions 
To Terminate Activities 

The concerts division of the USO- 
Camp Shows will be dissolved Feb. 2, 
according to Gino A. Baldini, director 
of the division. A War Department 
bulletin received at the division’s head- 
quarters in New York stated that no 
additional concert units were needed 
overseas. At present 21 units, num- 
bering seven artists each, are abroad. 
During the four and a half years of the 
division’s operation 56 units went over- 
seas and returned in addition to the 
individual tours of many artists, ac- 
cording to Mr. Baldini. 
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OPERA 


(Continued from page 4) 


very qualities which it possesses in 
such abundance. Regina Resnik was 
the Leonore; Arthur Carron, Flores 
tan; Lorenzo-Alvary, Rocco; Frances 
Greer, Marzelline; John Garris, Jac- 
quino; Kenneth Schon, Don Pizarro; 
Osie Hawkins, Don Fernando; Rich- 
ard Manning, the First Prisoner; and 
Louis D'Angelo, the Second Prisoner. 
Paul Breisach conducted vigorously 
and with commendable dramatic em- 
phasis. The orchestra was not suffi- 
ciently held down in the magical en- 
sembles of the first act but after that 
a better balance was achieved. Miss 
Resnik was an appealing figure, though 
the role obviously taxes here severely. 
She is a brilliantly gifted artist with a 
remarkable voice, and one hopes that 
she will not be pushed too fast. Mr. 
Alvary and Mr. Garris were also main- 
stays in the performance. S. 


Carmen, Dec. 28, Jan. 7 

A performance of Carmen which 
benefited the Near East College As- 
sociation introduced Risé Stevens as a 
new Bizet heroine on Dec. 28, and her 
portrayal was seen again on Jan. 7 
when the opera was given for a sub- 
scription audience. The latter was 
witnessed by this reviewer and also 
marked the first Escamillo for Robert 
Merrill, Alexander Sved having sung 
the part in December. Raoul Jobin 
was the first José, Jacques Gerard the 
second, and both tenors, in their well- 
routined and capably sung impersona- 
tions, need little comment at this date. 
Smaller roles differed in these re- 
spects: Anthony Marlow substituted 
for Alessio De Paolis as Remendado 
in the second hearing; and Lorenzo 
Alvary sang Zuniga in place of Louis 
D’Angelo. Otherwise Miss Stevens 
had the same surrounding cast: Licia 
Albanese as Micaela with her show- 
stopping third act aria; Thelma Vo- 
tipka, Lucielle Browning, George 
Cehanovsky and John Baker, with 
Wilfred Pelletier conducting. 

No Carmen, perhaps, will ever sat- 
isfy everybody but the personable Miss 
Stevens has a conception of the part 
which contains many elements of ex- 
cellence. The first two acts particu- 
larly are good. She is less coy, 
flouncy and pert than many in the first 
act, but makes the seductress entirely 
believable. In the second act she 
works up from a langorous repose to 
a spitfire exchange with José which is 
absorbing and convincing. In the third 
and fourth, some of the earlier admir- 
able restraint is let go with the result 
that gestures are broader and even 


Risé Stevens as Carmen 
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at the Metropolitan 








Tales of Hoffmann 
Restored to Repertory 


After an interval of one season, 
Offenbach’s posthumous work, and at 
present, his most popular one, Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann was revived at 
the matinee on Jan. 12, with newcom- 
ers in the cast, and with the wonder- 
ful Martial Singher doing four roles 
instead of only one, Dappertutto, in 
which he made his debut in the house. 

Interest naturally centered in Mr. 
Singher’s performance, as those who 
appreciate artistic work have long ap- 
preciated the fact that in the matter of 
fine detail, he has not his peer at the 
present time. p 

Probably for Mr. Singher’s benefit, 
some of the music of Lindorf in the 
Prologue was restored, but Tales of 
Hoffmann has been tinkered with so 
often and so much has been cut and 
restored in different productions that 
it is difficult to remember what one 
has heard before. With Lindorf, Mr. 
Singher began his hellish characteriza- 
tions of the four people who dominate 


vocalism is spread—and this is a pity. 
Perhaps stage direction had something 
to do with it on this occasion—at any 
rate, the conception of the character 
seemed to change radically in the mid- 
dle of the opera, and with it the voice, 
which had served beautifully for the 
first half, was less under control in 
the card and death scenes. We hope 
there will be another chance soon to 
see what Miss Stevens can do with 
this controversial role. 

One of the rarest pleasures of the 
evening was Mr. Merril’s youthfully 
voiced Escamillo. It was a treat to 
hear such flexible vocalism and beau- 
tiful tone in the Toreador Song. Fur- 
ther stage experience will add variety 
to his impersonation, which is some- 
what monotonous in action, but the 
baritone had a deserved success for his 
singing. Q. 


Don Giovanni, Jan. 12 

In the season’s third Don Giovanni 
Ezio Pinza returned to the title part, 
Eleanor Steber assumed the role of 
Donna Elvira, singing somewhat more 
voluminously than usual if not quite 
so smoothly, and Bidu Sayao in taking 
over Zerlina offered one of the best 
characterizations, both histrionically 
and vocally, that she has yet placed to 
her credit here. Zinka Milanoyv again 
did some very brilliant singing as 
Donna Anna, Salvatore Baccaloni was 
once more a tower of strength to the 
cast as Leporello, Norman Cordon 


Martial Singher 
Makes Up for One 
of the Four 
Characters He 
Assumes in the 


Offenbach Opera 


Blanche Thebom 


as Giullietta 


evilly the unfortunate Hoffmann 
throughout the opera. During the 
Legende de Kleinzach, instead of sit- 
ting still, he followed every move 
made by the hero and at the break 
where instead of singing of Kleinzach, 
Hoffmann apostrophizes an unknown 
beauty, Mr. Singher made a hypnotic 
gesture as though deliberately be 
musing the man’s mind, a clever, orig 
inal point. 

As the comic, half crazy Coppelius, 
he gave an incisive picture, always 
amusing but never the buffoon he is 
frequently made. His Dappertutto 
needs no comment. It was good as 
always, and he sang the Diamond 
Song most beautifully. 

With Dr. Miracle at the end, Mr. 
Singher gave a performance almost 
terrifying in its detail. We know 
that Offenbach intended Miracle to 
typify Death which was pursuing him 
as he composed the opera and caught 
up with him just before the premiere. 
Mr. Singher realized every bit of hor 
ror inherent in the role and even 
Renaud, who sang the part at the 
Manhattan Opera House did_ not 
surpass it. It inust be seen and heard 


was again Il] Commendatore and 
Charles Kullman as Don Ottavio and 
Arthur Kent as Masetto repeated now 
familiar impersonations in a notably 
well integrated performance under 
George Szell’s baton. Rei 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Jan. 10 

A special non-subscription perform 
ance of Lucia di Lammermoor was 
given on the evening of Jan. 10, with 
Lily Pons making her re-entry into 
the company in the name part, Jan 
Peerce as [:dgardo, and Robert Mer 
rill as Henry Ashton. The lesser roles 
were assumed by Thelma _ Votipka, 
Virgilio Lazzari, Thomas Hayward 
and Lodovico Oliviero. Pietro Cimara 
was the conductor. Miss Pons was 
accorded an ovation, and both Mr. 
Peerce and Mr. Merrill received much 
applause throughout the evening. 


Tosca, Jan. 12 


A new Tosca made her bow at the 


Metropolitan on Jan. 12, when Regina 
Resnik was heard in the title role of 
Puccini’s opera for the first time in 
New York. <As_ she had already 
proved in her performance as Leonore, 
Miss Resnik is a gifted actress with 
the ability to create a character which 
is flesh and blood, instead of an as- 
semblage of stock gestures and stage 
tricks. She also has a ringing, power- 
ful voice which she uses dramatically. 


It was clear from her performance 


that she has the makings of an excit- 





to be appreciated. 

New to their parts were Pierette 
\larie who, in a singularly inappro- 
priate Alice in Wonderland costume, 
sang some good high notes, and Blanche 
Thebom, who as the courtesan, Giu 
lietta, was delightful to look at and 


sang with charm. Vocally good, also 
dramatically, were Nicola Moscona 
new in the role of Crespel, and Luciel 
le Browning as Nicklausse. The Trio 
de la Conjuration which has never 
sounded well in the Metropolitan, was 
improved by placing the tenor far for 
ward. Mr. Jobin was in good voice 
and sang well throughout. Mme. 
Novotna gave her usual appealing 
\ntonia and save for an occasional 
high tone of dubious quality, sang 
well. Others in the cast included 
Lodovico Oliviero, Gerhard Pechner, 
Richard Manning, John Baker, Alessio 
di Paolis, Lorenzo Alvary and Mar 
garet Harshaw. 

Wilfred Pelletier, conducting the 
work here for the first time, held the 
performance together with skill. lt 
was one of the best productions the 
Metropolitan has given us in many 


moons. 1. A. i. 


ing Tosca. What she needs is more 
stage experience and greater vocal 
control. Her movement was telling 
and well-motivated, but it lacked 
smoothness. And she tended to force 
her voice at both extremes of the 
compass, making the passages in the 
low range sound almost parlando, and 
driving the top tones until they lost 
color and support and sounded almost 
like screams. The nervousness of a 
debut may well have contributed to 
this tension, especially in the “Vissi 
d’arte”, which was movingly sung, if 
vocally hampered by overexcitement. 
Miss Resnik does not have to force 
her voice; it is ample enough for any 
opera house; and one hopes that she 
will not overstrain it before she has 
fully acquired the control which will 
enable her to sing with ease. 

The rest of the cast was familiar, 
with Jussi Bjoerling as Cavaradossi; 
Lawrence Tibbett as Scarpia; and 
Lorenzo Alvary, Gerhard Pechner, 
Alessio De Paolis, George Cehanovsky, 
John Baker and Mona Paulee in the 
other roles. Pietro Cimara, conduct- 
ing in place of Cesare Sodero, who was 
ill, gave an excellent account of him- 


self. His tempos were lively, but he 


was always with the singers. Miss 
Resnik was recalled at the close sev- 
eral times. >. 


A Masked Ball, Jan. 14 


The cast for the third performance 
of Verdi’s A Masked Ball on Jan. 14 
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Dear Musical America: 


A plane carrying Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra to a rehearsal with 
the Detroit Symphony for its Ford 
Hour broadcast was delayed by 
stormy weather recently, arriving 
45 minutes late. Learning of the 
delay, the program director went on 
stage and began to rehearse the or- 
chestra. Rushed from the airport to 
the hall upon his arrival, as Mr. 
Ormandy was taking off his over- 
coat he heard the musicians play- 
ing the introduction to Pagliacci. 
Opening the door to the stage en 
trance at the precise moment that 
the clown pulls aside the curtain 
in the opera, Mr. Ormandy quietly 
spoke the entrance line, “Si Pud?” 
(If I may?) 

It was ten minutes betore the or- 
chestra quieted down. 


* * * 


A company that sells a “wired” 
or “piped” music has suggested in 
a letter to Mayor O'Dwyer that 
equipment be installed in all city 
subways to give the bruised strap- 
hanger a tonic. It went on to say 
that, since hundreds of businesses 
and factories had found music up- 
lifting to the spirits of the workers, 
why not stimulate the city’s millions 
each morning and soothe them each 
evening with strains of the afore- 
said company’s choosing? An ad- 
vertising campaign is now going 
forward in New York newspapers 
in which the company asks the pub- 
lic to vote “Yes” or “No” to its 
proposal on a ballot and send it in 
to the City Board of Transporta- 
tion. 

Since this procedure invades my 
subterranean territory, I should 
like to propose the following pro- 
gram: 

6 am. Morning Papers, Johann 
Strauss 
a.m. Alborada del  Gracioso, 
(Morning Song of a 
Dandy ), Ravel 
8 am. March to the Scaffold 
from the Fantastic Sym- 
phony, Berlioz 
9 a.m. to 12 noon. Perpetual Mo- 
tion, Paganini 

1 p.m. Coffee Cantata, 

Bach 
Schlagobers (Creampuffs ) 
Strauss 
Poissons d'Or, Debussy 
(played Fridays only) 
1 p.m. to 5 pm. Perpetual Mo- 
tion, Novacek 


N 
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> p.m. to 6 p.m. March “from” 
the Scaffold (Played in 
reverse ), Berlioz 
Orpheus in Hades, Offen- 
bach 
Ride of the 
Wagner 
6 p.m. to 7 p.m. One Meatball 
(Concession to Brooklyn 
riders on the B.M.T.) 


Valkyries, 


7 a.m. Evening Papers, Offen- 
bach 

8 p.m. Music for the Theatre, 
Copland 

9 p.m. Danse Sacrée et Danse 
Profane, Debussy 

10 p.m. Rage Over a Lost “Slug,” 


Beethoven 
11 p.m. Wine, Women and Song, 
Strauss 
Entrance of the 
Fauns, Pierné 


12 p.m. Little 


* * x 


Whenever a letter comes in to 
MustcAL AMERICA’s editor from 
Ernest Newman, the wise and witty 
critic of the London Sunday Times, 
| always prick up my pointed ears 
and peer over his shoulder, sure 
of finding something of interest. 
And being an indiscreet Imp, | 
like to pass it on to my readers. So 
here are some graphic comments 
m post-war England from a recent 
Newman letter. They ought to be a 
good tonic for those people who 
seem to think that now hostilities 
have ceased in Europe, we can for- 
get what happened as fast as pos- 
sible, and devil (another branch of 
my family) take the hindmost. 

Mr. Newman writes: “I live 
nearly twenty miles from London, 
and I never go there unless I am 
absolutely compelled to do so, for 
trains are scarce, conditions are un- 
comfortable, London is depressing 
ly dingy and dilapidated after the 
various blitzes, and the less I see of 
it just now the happier I am. 

“There is another reason why I 
am not keen just at present about 
going up to London if I can avoid 
it. Like everyone else in this un- 
happy country I am tired—not ill 
at all, but simply dog-tired. In the 
majority of respects things are 
worse with us than they were dur- 
ing the war; the only improvement 
is that we don’t hear the sirens and 
the bombers day and night and 
don’t have to rush down to the shel- 
ter. It seems to me that we are 
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mentally worse off for the cessation 
of the bombing. It at least kept us 
strung up, always on the alert, with 
our reflexes in good condition. 
Now there is no need for that par- 
ticular kind of alertness we have 
gone flat. Everyone agrees that 
while life is no more enjoyable than 
it was during the war, and food and 
comforts are more meagre, it is 
now distinctly duller. The excite- 
ment of the raids was really good 
for us. There was a good deal of 
sense in the remark of an old lady 
in one of the worst-blitzed areas of 
London to Churchill: “Yes,” she 
said to him, “the bombs make a 
nasty noise, but they do help to take 
your mind off the war.” For her, 
the really trying part of the war 
was the queues and the shortages 
and all the rest oi it; the bombs 
were, in a way, an exhilaration, 
calling out energies peoples had 
never realized they possessed. Now 
the nervous stimulus has gone, and 
we are left with simply the priva- 
tions and disagreeableness of life, 
with its intolerable strain in par- 
ticular upon the housewives; and 
it’s no wonder that people have 
gone flat, with disillusion as a good 
second. We shall come through, 
of course, but no one expects ever 
to be really happy again. The 
world has changed and will never 
go back to what it was.” 

Mr. Newman also adds: “I was 
interested in and amused by friend 
Mephisto’s commentaries on the 
Music and Diet article (see Must- 
cAL AMERICA for Nov. 25). 
Would you believe that a number of 
people took it with the utmost seri- 
ousness? The editor of a health 
magazine asked for permission to 
reprint it, because he thought it 
would do a lot of good. On the 
other hand, a Viennese dietetic ex 
pert now located in Oxford and a 
Doctor of Dietetics in Paris didn’t 
think my suggestions were scien- 
tifically sound, and argued with me 
at great length about them. They 
particularly doubted whether a diet 
of champagne and caviar would re- 
sult in a composer writing better 
music than he was accustomed to do 
on the ordinary diet. It’s dangerous 
to joke with some people.” 

x * * 


If we are told what the best 
dressed man will wear, I suppose it 
is only logical to be instructed 


by Bo Brown 











"He's Terribly Far Sighted" 


about what the layman who aspires 
to musical culture should hear. 
Therefore we ought, perhaps, not be 
so astonished when a conductor pre- 
scribes the compositions which, to 
his thinking, are the best prepara- 
tions for a limetime of musical en- 
joyment. Anyway, Désiré Defauw 
has burst into type with a list of 
works which, if we are to believe 
newspaper reports, strike the con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony as 
forming “the most comprehensive 
basis for the layman in the enjoy 
ment of all music”. Here is the list: 

Bach’s B Minor Suite, Mozart’s 
Jupiter Symphony, Brahms’ First, 
Schumann’s Third, Beethoven’s 
Fifth, the D Minor of César 
Franck, Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel, 
Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun, 
Stravinsky’s Petrushka, and the 
Fifth Symphony of Shostakovich. 

With the Bach Suite, the Bee- 
thoven Fifth, Mozart’s Jupiter and 
Schumann’s Rhenish it is reason- 
ably sure that nobody will quarrel. 
But what is it that makes Mr. 
Defauw so confident that the First 
Symphony of Brahms is more “edu- 
cational” than the same composer’s 
Second and Third? Or César 
Franck’s Symphony than Schubert’s 
Unfinished? Or any symphony of 
Shostakovich than any one of 
Haydn? And what are we to think, 
anyway, of a catalogue of the 
world’s “greatest” musical works 
that includes Till Eulenspiegel and 
Petrushka and ignores the Saint 
Matthew Passion, the Eroica and 
Tristan? And doesn’t Mr. Defauw 
consider even a surface familiarity 
with Chopin essential to good musi- 
cal breeding ? 

Some day I may be moved to 
compile a list of reading matter as 
a first aid to those who yearn at 
all costs to become literary before 
they die. Then I want to see what 
reactions | provoke when | suggest 
Sherlock Holmes, Rip Van Winkle 
and Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 


* * * 


Your august reviewers often use 
the endearing phrase, “fiery elo- 
quence’, in describing the playing 
of certain artists who come within 
their hearing, and for their infor- 
mation I should like to record an 
instance when the two words 
formed a rather unpleasant com- 
bination. Marion K. Stocker of the 
Elmira Sunday Telegram, via the 
Stygian grape-vine, tells me _ that 
William Primrose, violist, once ap- 
proached a group after a recital ex- 
hibiting a large white blister, not 
far below the tip of one of his left 
fingers, 

“An eighth of an inch more,” he 
ruefully explained, “and | could not 
have played the recital.” 

“How did that happen?” ex- 
claimed his hosts. 

“T lighted a match without clos- 
ing the folder,’ was the reply. 
“The whole thing ignited in my 
hand and before I could drop it, 

’ and he mutely displayed the 
evidence. 

It is comforting to know that my 
imps and I are not alone when it 
comes to toying with sulphurous 
combustibles. 


faye 
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Provincial Orchestra Visits Mexico City 


Jalapa Ensemble, of 
Growing National Im- 
portance, Heard First 
Time in Capital Under 
Limantour 

MEXICO CITY 


The outstanding event of local 
musical life of the past three months 
was the series of three concerts by 
the visiting Orquesta Sinfonica de 
Jalapa, the first provincial orchestra 
to visit the capital. This visit was of 
interest from several points of view. 
It is, first of all, the only permanent 
orchestra of the five existing sym- 
phony orchestras that exist in Mexico. 
Its 64 members are paid all year 
round and devote themselves to the 
study and performance of symphonic 
music. Besides, different groups of the 
orchestra offer special concerts of 
chamber music at certain times of the 
year, 

This year the Jalapa Symphony 
gave 64 performances. Among the 
soloists so far have been Claudio 
Arrau, George Chavchavadze, Henryk 
Szering and Esperanza Cruz, as well 
as several young artists taking their 
first steps in the concert field. The 
Jalapa Orchestra is generous in giving 
them a chance to appear as soloists. 

This orchestra came to the capital 
after playing in almost every im- 
portant provincial town where, like 
the Orquesta Sinfonica de Mexico, it 
has become a cultural factor, permit- 
ting people to become acquainted with 
musical masterpieces. Up to now al- 
most 100,000 persons have heard this 
enterprising organization from the city 
of Jalapa, capital of the State of 
Vera Cruz. 

Two names must be mentioned in 
connection with the activities of the 
Jalapa Orchestra—Jose Ives Liman- 
tour and Licenciado Jorge Cerdan. 
The former is the permanent con- 
ductor of the orchestra, the latter its 
guiding spirit. Limantour, who was 
guest conductor in New York with 
the NBC Symphony is a young con- 
ductor whose lack of experience is 
counterbalanced by his talent and his 
abundant devotion to his musical tasks. 
He is also a favorite of the musicians 
he conducts. As for Licenciado Jorge 
Cerdan, he saw to it while he was 
Governor of Vera Cruz, that the or- 
chestra was subsidized by the State. 
Now that he has withdrawn from 
politics he is devoting his time to the 
advancement of the orchestra of which 
he was elected President of the 
Governing Board. Although the 1945 
deficit of the orchestra will be some 
66,000 Pesos, Cerdan has arranged 
that it will be covered by contributions 
from the members of the Civic Asso- 
ciation. 

Orchestra Tvars 


No wonder the announcement of the 
impending visit of the Orquesta Sin- 
fonica de Jalapa aroused the greatest 
interest among musicians of the capi- 
tal. People were curious how the 
the ambitious provincial orchestra 
would fare with audiences in Mexico 
City, which for the past 18 years have 
been hearing the well known Orquesta 
Sinfonica de Mexico as well as other 
local orchestras under the batons of 
certain world famous conductors. 
This explains why the big hall of the 
Palace of Fine Arts was crowded 
when the orchestra gave its three con- 
certs under the auspices of the Daniel 
Musical Association. 

The Jalapa Symphony proved to be 
the most eloquent orchestra in Mexico. 
Naturally, it cannot yet boast of the 
technical perfection of the Orquesta 
Sinfonica de Mexico but there is, in 
its work, a vitality and animation 
that no orchestra in this country 
can parallel. Never was the play- 
ing marked by that indifference so 
often observed in trained profes- 
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sionals of long standing. This joy in 
music making communicated itself to 
the audience which responded with 
delight. 

That there is room for improve- 
ment in certain of the instrumental 
choirs is undeniable. The conductor 
and the governing board realize this 
and as a proof of it the violinist, 
Smilovitz, of the former Lener and 
the present Roth Quartet, who lives in 
Mexico, has been engaged to supervise 
the work at the strings. Also, it is 
planned to make use of European 
musicians. Six first desk men from 
France have already been engaged to 
fortify the ensemble. 

The program of the first concert 
was not the most taxing imaginable 
but it permitted the orchestra and Jose 
Ives Limantour, its conductor, to give 
an excellent account of themselves. It 
included Beethoven’s Egmont Over- 
ture, Grieg’s Holberg Suite, Liszt's 
A Major Piano Concerto, Baqueiro 
Foster’s Suite Veracruzana, Copland’s 
Quiet City and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Spanish Caprice. The performances 
were amazingly alive. In the Liszt 
Concerto the orchestra gave Esper- 
anza Cruz, the Mexican pianist, an 
excellent accompaniment. 

Special mention should be made of 
the Mexican composition by the noted 
critic and musicologist, Geronimo 
Baqueiro Foster, editor of the Revista 
Musical Mexicana, It is an important 
contribution to Mexican symphonic 


music and should rank with works 
like the Janitzio by the late Silvestre 
Revueltas or Chavez's Suite India. If 
any parallel exists to it is is Enesco’s 
Rumanian Rhapsodies. The Suite 
Veracruzana, with its beautifully or- 
chestrated Bamba, which requires a 
very sensitive performance, may well 
become a standard repertoire piece. A 
memorable ovation was given its com- 
poser. 

The main work on the second pro- 
gram was Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. Schubert’s Unfinished and 
Beethoven’s Contradances were other 
orchestra items. Irma Gonzalez, Mex- 
ican soprano, was the soloist and dis- 
tinguished herself by her singing of 
Bach’s “Jauchzet Gott in allen Lan- 
den” and Mozart’s “Voi che sapete”’. 
The final concert offered Mendel- 
ssohn’s Ruy Blas and_ Beethoven’s 
Third Leonore Overtures. The gifted 
violinist, Henryk Szering, was _ the 
soloist, winning applause in the Men- 
delssohn and Beethoven concertos. 
With this series of concerts the or- 
chestra from Jalapa has established 
itself in the estimation of music lovers 
of Mexico City as an organizaton of 
outstanding seriousness, on its way 
to becoming a representative orchestra 
of this country. As a result of its 
success it will return next year and 
it is believed that its concerts at the 
Palace of Fine Arts will become a 
permanent annual contribution. 

SOLOMON KAHAN 


Birth and Quick Demise of New Opera 


Group Among Recent Mexican Events 


MEXICO CITY 


An attempt was recently made in 
this city to establish an opera com- 
pany that should give performances 
at such times of the year as the Opera 
Nacional at the Palace of Fine Arts 
is not functioning. It was to be, 
naturally, a much more modest organ- 
ization and it would confine itself to 
the staples of the operatic repertoire. 
The company was organized as_ the 
Compania Mexicana de Opera and 
launched its activities at the old but 
acoustically excellent Arbeu Theatre 
In less than a month the new company 
came to a finish while critics and 
music lovers alike were asking them- 
selves why it was so short-lived. 

The musical direction had been in 
able hands. Humberto Mugnay, who 
recently conducted with success with 
the Philadelphia Opera Company 
brandished the baton. There were 
some well-known names on the roster 
of artists, the chorus was well trained 
and the orchestra tolerable, though 
the settings were no more than passa- 
ble and the dancing mediocre. But the 
company’s lack of success demon- 
strated that Mexican audiences, accus- 


Walter Geist, Presi- 
dent of Allis-Chal- 
mers; Serge Kousse- 
vitzky; Mark Woods, 
President of ABC, 
and Mayor John L. 
Bohn of Milwaukee 
Examine Copy of 
Sibelius's “Origin by 
Fire’ When the Bos- 
ton Symphony Vis- 
ited Milwaukee on 
the Composer's 80th 
Birthday 


tomed to the outstanding performances 
of the Opera Nacional, will not listen 
to second rate ones, even if the prices 
are low. Even if these prices were far 
beneath those of the Opera Nacional 
they were still too high for mass con- 
sumption. The working and lower 
middle classes found the cost of tickets 
beyond their means. Hence no public 
was left for the Compania Mexicana 
de Opera. 

The operas presented during the 
brief season were Rigoletto, Carmen, 
Aida, Madame Butterfly, La Traviata, 
Cavalleria and Pagliacci. Among the 
singers who, with varying results, 
took part in these works were Stephan 
Ballarini, Evangelina Magana, Fran- 
cisco Naya, Coe Glade, Sydney Ray- 
ner, Mina Gravi, Pasquale Farrara, 
Maria Teresa Santillan, Pepita Rol- 
land, Raquel Saucedo and Mina Cravi. 

The National Conservatory, main- 
tained by the Federal government, 
gave in October and November a 
series of six concerts at the Palace of 
Fine Arts which were a_ complete 
success. The purpose of these con- 
certs was to give talented students as 
well as professionals an opportunity 
to perform more or less unfamiliar 





works. At the first concert compo- 
sitions by Purcell, Vivaldi, Pergolesi 
and Bach were heard. 

The feature of the program was 
Purcell’s Golden Sonata, for strings, 
played under the direction of Fran- 
cisco Contreras, concertmaster of the 
Mexican Symphony. The performance 
of Vivaldi’s Cello Concerto in D by 
Manuel Garnica, cellist of the Quar- 
teto Mexico called attention to a very 
promising young artist. Orchestral 
support was provided under the baton 
of Eduardo Hernandez Moncada. 
Other works heard during the series 
ranged from compositions by Gluck 
and Handel to creations by the 
Modern Mexican composers, Blas 
Galindo, Luis Sandi, Pablo Moncayo, 
Senor Moncada, Jiminez Mabarack 
and Carlos Chavez. 

Ravel’s Chansons Madécasses were 
sung by Margarita Gonzales, a gifted 
young soprano. It is a pity that the 
presentation of Bach’s Magnificat was 
not on a high artistic level. Far bet- 
ter was the presentation of Mozart's 
youthful opera, La Finta Giardiniera, 
under the direction of Senor Moncada. 
The audience greeted the work with 
great enthusiasm. In view of the 
success of this series the National 
Conservatory plans to give another 
next season on a larger scale. 

The Mexican Association of Cham- 
ber Music has just closed the second 
year of its existence and its autumn 
season of 1945. Twelve concerts were 
given at the Schieffer Chamber Music 
Hall. Many local first performances 
were given, among them the Bach 
cantatas 56, 53 and 147. Other offer- 
ings were Beethoven’s Ferne Geliebte 
cycle, Handel’s Second Concerto for 
organ, strings and oboe, Mozart’s 
Divertimento in D and the Dorfmusi- 
kanten Sextet. 

The playing of the Quarteto Mexico 
in the three concerts it gave at the 
Palace of Fine Arts created a deep 
impression. Among its specifically 
quartet offerings were Haydn’s Quar- 
tet in G, Beethoven’s first work of 
the Rasoumowsky set and Debussy’s 
Quartet. Later the rest of Beetho- 
ven’s Rasoumowsky series and works 
by Schubert, Mozart and Shostakovich 
were performed. 


New Duo-Piano Team 


The first duo-piano team in Mexico 
recently made. its local debut with 
great success. The young sisters, 
Maria Teresa and Maria Antonieta 
Velasquez, daughters of the well 
known Mexican musicologist and 
pedagogue, Jose F. Velasquez, offered 
a program of works by Mozart, 
Rachmaninoff and the Mexican com- 
poser Tello. With further experience 
they may be expected to develop into 
a first rate piano team. 

An excellent recital was given at 
the Palace of Fine Arts by the 
Chilean pianist, Rosita Renard. She 
was heard in works by Bach, Mendels- 
sohn, Mozart, Ravel, Debussy and 
Chopin. 

The Symphony Orchestra of Gua- 
dalajara, under Leslie Hodge, offered 
for its final concert of the season work 
by Vivaldi, Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, Stravinsky’s Consecration of 
Spring. Rosita Renard played with 
much success Bach’s Concerto in A 
and Mozart’s in D minor. 

The Orquesta Sinfonica de Yucatan, 
under Daniel Ayala recently played 
two works by the gifted Mexican 
composer, Daniel Ayala. They were 
the Mayan Man, a symphonic poem 
(bearing a certain relation of Stra- 
vinsky’s Consecration of Spring) and 
The Song of the Rain, for soprano 
and orchestra, with a text in the 
Mayan language. At the same con- 
cert Jose Vasquez’s beautiful Third 
Piano Concerto, one of the most in- 
spired of Mexican compositions, was 
played by the young and _ talented 
pianist, Sonia Finkel, under the direc- 
tion of the composer. Mr. Vasquez 
is the permanent co-conductor of the 
National University of Mexico Sym- 
phony, in Mexico City. S.K 
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Walter Leads Philadelphians 

In Mahler Fourth Symphony 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Bruno 

Walter conducting. Desi Halban, so- 

prano, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, 

Jan. 8, evening : 


Tromts. PSRRRUER.... - ..cdecdsseccas Brahms 
Symphony No. 92 in G (Oxford)..Haydn 
Symphony No. 4 in G..........6. ahler 


Miss Halban 


The members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra joined the audience after the 
incomparable performance of Mahler’s 
Fourth Symphony in applauding 
Bruno Walter. This concert, which 
will be remembered as one of the best 
which the orchestra has ever given, 
was on the heights of musical inter- 
pretation all evening. No one else 
brings to the music of Brahms quite 


that mixture of warm'feeling and no-~ = 


bility of style which Mr. Iter does. 
The Tragic Overture sounded lean, 
strong and impassioned, for every par- 
ticle of its musical texture was fault- 
lessly proportioned. In lesser hands 
this music can sound padded and 
pompous, but the truth of the matter 
was revealed by Mr. Walter. And 
Haydn’s Oxford Symphony in G with 
its Mozartean slow movement and in- 
toxicating finale was another musical 
delight. It was as fresh and buoyant 


wie erent Pecan 


RECITALS 


Jakob Gimpel, Pianist 

The recital which Jakob Gimpel 
gave at the Town Hall Jan. 7 ended 
considerably better than it began. In 
the second half of the program, which 
offered a so-called Concerto for Piano 
Alone written expressly for the Polish 
pianist by Joseph Achron, a couple of 
Etudes by Ernst Toch, a pair of De- 
bussy and Scriabine Studies and Cha- 
brier’s Bourrée Fantasque Mr. Gimpel 
was considerably more in his element 
than in the first half of his list when 
he tried conclusions with Haydn's 
Sonata in E flat and Chopin’s in B 
minor. In these later compositions— 
notably the Achron and the Toch- 
there was occasion to admire the un- 
common dexterity and technical school- 
ing of the artist and to sense the un- 
derstanding and sympathy he brought 
to this music, shallow as it is. 

To be sure, Ernst Toch has written 
much better stuff in his time than this 
andante and allegro movements from 
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as if it had been composed yesterday. 

The crown of the evening, of course, 
was the performance of the Mahler 
Symphony. Even if this were not su- 
premely imaginative and melodically 
inspired, Mr. Walter’s conception of it 
would still be irresistible. Mahler’s 
music is a unique blend of metaphy- 
sics, tone painting, human drama and 
sheer orchestral virtuosity. Through 
it all runs the thread of an amazing- 
ly sensitive spirit. To capture all of 
these elements and to bind them into 
an artistic unity requires an interpre- 
ter of comparable musical and _ in- 
tellectual stature like Mr. Walter. 
Miss Halben sang with exactly the 
right touch of blitheness and childlike 
wonder. Altogether this concert was 


a completely satisfying artistic ex- 
perience, one in a thousand. 
S 

Kreisler Plays Menc’ issohn 
With Philharmoric-Symphony 

Philharmonic - Symphony. Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor. Soloist, Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 


Jan. 10, evening: 
ED, eer Boccherini 

Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra Phhe aim ave Mendelssohn 

(Fritz Kreisler) 

Symphony No. 4, 
Be Fr I co 0's ceases Tchaikovsky 
Boccherini’s placid little symphony, 

pleasantly performed, supplied the 


right curtain raiser for the chief event 


suvaunraanntatene 


Desi Halban 





Mr. 


Kreisler’s time- 
honored exploit with the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. The famous violinist played 
it as he has so many thousand times, 
with his wonted magnitude and sweep, 
as well as with that amplitude and 
quality of tone so unmistakably his 


of the evening. 


own. Lapses from the pitch and a 
very personal rhythm did not lessen 
the enthusiasm of the large audience 
in the slightest. 

Mr. Rodzinski’s reading of the 
familiar Tchaikovsky symphony was 
likewise fully relished. It is in some 
of its modifications of tempo and in 
certain of its nuances rather cerebral 
and arbitrary, but presumably the con- 
ductor wished to avoid the reproach of 
hyper-emotionalism. He really need 
not have feared it. P. 


Patricia Travers Appears 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Patricia 
Travers, violinist, assisting artist. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 12, evening: 








Jakob Gimpel 


Jacques Abram 


Op. 56, both of which sound like dis- 
carded scraps of Mendelssohn. Yet 
Mr. Gimpel performed them with a 
kind of glib elegance which they re- 
quire. To the Achron opus he brought 
that percussive touch suitable to 
Prokofieff and others of his school, and 
it was obviosuly with Prokofieff, 
Shostakovich and such in mind that 
Achron conceived the brief and trivial 
movements of this soi-disant concerto. 

For his accomplishments in these 
pieces, as well as those of Debussy, 
Scriabine and Chabrier, Mr. Gimpel 
was very heartily applauded. In music 
of profounder, more imaginative exac- 
tion there was a different story to tell. 
The Haydn was misconceived in point 
of style and played as if it had been 
composed by Schumann. The sonata of 
Chopin was pulled out of shape by 
distortions of rhythm and exaggera- 
tion of rubato, and Mr. Gimpel’s inter- 
pretation as a whole proved to be 
superficial and imperceptive. 


Jacques Abram, Pianist 

A notable advance in musical sen- 
sitivity and command of style made it- 
self felt in the playing of Jacques 
Abram, pianist, who returned to Car- 
negie Hall on Jan. 7 after three years 
of service in the army. Brilliant tech- 
nical power, and analytical intelligence 
Mr. Abram has always possessed. But 
the breadth and expressiveness of his 
best work at this recital indicated that 
he is maturing as an artist. The tre- 
mendous passage which closes Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasy, for example, was 
nobly interpreted, and there were parts 


SOURUNLELANUEEENONNELNGD gierneanennanee 


of the Beethoven Sonata in E, Op. 109, 
which showed what Mr. Abram will be 
able to do when he has gained com- 
plete control of his tendency to play 
too rapidly. The variety of his touch, 
the suppleness and fluidity of his hands 
and his sense of musical structure 
were constantly apparent. 

Four preludes by Shostakovich, 
three preludes by Anis Fuleihan, in 
first performances, and three preludes 
by Kent Kennan were tossed off in 
delightful fashion. Mr. Abram really 
understands contemporary music; he 
plays it instinctively, instead of with 
that half-hearted politeness with which 
less modern-minded musicians treat it 
In the final group and the encores, 
which included the Ravel Ondine and 
\lborado del Gracioso and the De- 
bussy Little Shepherd and Fireworks, 
the pianist threw rhythm and discre- 
tion to the winds and tore through the 
works at a pace which excited the 
audience but saddened the listeners 
who had enjoyed his superior and more 
controlled playing earlier in the 


evening. S 


Elizabeth Hipple, Pianist 


A recital of familiar piano works 
was offered by Elizabeth Hipple in 
Times Hall on Jan. 10 before a cordial 
audience. Miss Hipple performed 
Scarlatti’s Pastorale and Capriccio, in 
the Tausig version; 3eethoven’s 
Sonata, Op 27, No. 2, the Moonlight 
sonata; and shorter pieces by Schu- 
bert, Brahms and Chopin. At its best 
her playing was graceful and fluent. 
In music which called for physical 
power and_ interpretative boldness, 
however, the pianist was too diffident 
in her approach. B. 


Alice Ribeiro, Soprano 


Alice Ribeiro, whom the program 
denominated “leading soprano of the 
Teatro Municipal, Rio de Janeiro”, 
made an agreeable New York debut at 
the Town Hall the afternoon of Jan. 
12. Her program was devoted to old 
Italian airs, Mozart’s “Non so piu 
cosa son” and Alleluia, songs by Fauré 
and Debussy, Spanish numbers by 
Granados and Turina and an array of 
3razilian lyrics sund in Portuguese. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Ben Greenhaus 
Patricia Travers and Artur Rodzinski 


Prelude to Khovantchina....Mussorgsky 
Violin Concerto in G minor, 
No. 2 BS ee eas Prokofieff 
(Miss Travers) 
Symphony in F minor, 
et Mies vaeah nh eabinedetéas Tchaikovsky 


Mr. Rodzinski is always at his best 
in all-Russian programs, and in this 
particular one was admirably balanced. 
Prokofieft’s second concerto is less ex- 
otic in instrumentation and challeng- 
ing in form than the First, but it is 
still one of the most fascinating of 
contemporary concertos for the violin. 
Miss Travers played it with warmth 
and brilliance and energy. She has a 
solid technique and a vital tone, which 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Organized Audience 
Plan Silver Jubilee 
Commemorated During 
Annual Conference — 
Morton and Bottorff 
Speak 

OMMEMORATING the _ begin- 


ning of the Civic organized audi- 
ence movement, which was originated 
by the Civic Concert Service, Inc., 
25 years ago, the silver anniversary 
was celebrated with a dinner dance 
on Jan. 12 in the grand ballroom of 
the Plaza Hotel, attended by over 500 
guests representing every phase of the 
music and entertainment world. 
Spotlighting the annual conference 
of the national field representatives of 
the Civic Concert Service, Inc., this 
birthday party particularly paid tribute 
to the plan that has brought musical 
enjoyment continuously through these 
years to the hundreds of Civic Music 
Associations. Providing one of the 
greatest gatherings of nationally and 
internationally celebrated concert art- 
ists New York has ever seen, the 
ceterie also ineluded officials of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, all 
major radio networks, officers and 
conductors of the leading symphony 
orchestras, and stars of stage, screen 
and radio. 
Participating in the festivities were 


officers of Civic Music Associations 
throughout the nation. Many of these 
officers represented new associations 


formed in the all-time record-breaking 
year just concluded, which added 127 
cities to those already participating in 
the Civic Music Association plan. 

Alfred H. Morton, president of the 
National Concert and Artists Cor- 
poration, praised the Civic organized 
audience movement as the greatest 
single force for the development of a 
national culture along democratic 
principles. 


A Significant Force 


“That the Civic Music Association 
plan over a period of 25 years has 
become one of the most widespread 
and acclaimed forces in our national 
life is evidenced by the fact that mil- 
lions of persons in cities of all sizes 
and in all sections are taking part in 
a cultural endeavor,” Morton said. 
“It is significant that the silver anni- 
versary of this great plan be recog- 
nized at this time when American 
unity is of the utmost importance.” 

Mr. Morton then introduced O. ©. 
Bottorff, vice-president of National 
Concert and Artists Corporation and 
president of Civic Concert Service, 
Inc., who recalled that the original 
Civic Music family 25 years ago con- 


sisted of the following seven mid- 
Western cities: Battle Creek and 
Kalamazoo, “Mich.» LaPorte and 
Michigan City, Ind.; Danville and 


Ottawa, IIl., and Dubuque, Iowa. 

“Capacity audiences in 54 percent 
of our vast network of Civic Music 
Associations, tremendous waiting lists, 
a_ national average of six concerts per 
city each season, and the in-pouring of 
constant requests for the establishment 
of new Civic Music Associations from 
cities in all directions indicate the 
wonderful growth of a wonderful plan 
in 25 years,” Mr. Bottorff said. 

“It is the democratic foundation of 
the Civic organized audience plan that 
has planted it so firmly in our Ameri- 
can thinking. Low membership dues 
that can include all peoples, no re- 
served seats so that all may share 
alike, and the presentation of only 
the finest in concert entertainment 


without guarantors or deficits are the 
factors that are responsible for the 
permanency of the Civic Music insti- 
explained. 


tution,” Mr. Bottorff 


At the conclusion of the speeches 
all lights were immediately extin- 
guished with the exception of a bril- 
liant spotlight which played against 
the main doorway of the ballroom. 
With a great fanfare by the 25 piece 
orchestra, a corps of waiters wheeled 
in the immense four foot birthday cake 
embossed in white and silver and 
aglow with 25 lighted candles. The 
cake was surrounded by many of the 
world’s greatest artists who led the 
entire assemblage in singing “Happy 
Birthday to You”. 

As the cake was pushed around the 
spacious room, the artists and other 
guests formed a long procession which 
followed to Mr. Bottorff’s table. Amid 
cheers from the crowd and more 
flourishes from the orchestra, Mr. 
Bottorff cut the first slice of the 
cake. The procession, led by Gladys 
Swarthout, then swung into a_ long 
conga line that zig-zagged back and 
forth across the entire length of the 
ballroom, and represented a fabulous 
aggregation of artists that have per- 
formed before Civic Music audiences. 

very decorative motif in the grand 
ballroom accented the silver jubilee 
celebration. The room was _ hung 
with tremendous silver wreaths, in 
the center of each of which was a 
sparkling “25” in silver spangles. The 
tables were laid with sheafs of sil- 
vered leaves, and in the outer room 
where a reception was held preceding 


the dinner garlands of the silver 
leaves predominated. 
A Special Song 
An especially composed birthday 


song was sung by the Metropolitan 
Opera Artists Ensemble which is made 


up of Mesdames Jarmila Novotna, 
Herta Glaz and Raoul Jobin and 


Hugh Thompson. The famous Dun- 
ninger performed his renowned mind 
reading specialty as a feature of the 
evening’s program. 

Among those artists gathered were 
the following: Gladys Swarthout, 
Ezio Pinza, Patrice Munsel, Jan 
Peerce, Vivian Della Chiesa, Earl 
Wrightson, Jarmila Novotna, Raoul 
Jobin, Blanche Thebom, Robert Mer- 
rill, Ania Dorfmann, Mack Harrell, 
Tean Dickenson, Richard Tucker, 
Herta Glaz, Dusolina Giannini, Chris- 
tina Carroll, Olga Coelho, Doris 
Doree, Frances Greer, Selma Kaye, 
Brenda Lewis, Inge Manski, Rosalind 
Nadell, Winifred Heidt, Georges Czap- 
licki, Hugh Thompson, John Garris, 
Miriam Solovieff, Andres Segovia, 
Tacques Abram, Erno Balogh. Emile 
Baume, Jose Echaniz, Leon Fleisher, 
Sidney Foster, Anatole Kitain, Julius 
Katchen, Hortense Monath, Doris 


Civic Concerts Mark 25th Birthday 





Above: The 


Earl 


Vivian 


Bottorff, 


Pearce, 


Silver Jubilee Dinner Dance 
Plaza Ballroom. Below: Around the Civic Birthday 
Cake, from the Left, Are Gladys Swarthout, O. O. 
Wrightson, 
Della 
Herta Glaz, Torsten Ralf and Jarmila Novotna 








in the 


Robert Merrill, Jan 
Chiesa, Blanche Thebom, 





Doe, Leo Smit, Arthur Gold, Robert 
Fizdale, Rene Le Roy, Raya Garbou- 
sova, Attilio Baggiore, Phil Kinsman, 
Ruth Posselt, Elie Siegmeister, and 
the Guilet String Quartet. 

The annual two-weeks conference of 
the field representatives of Civic Con- 
cert Service, Inc., who cover the en- 
tire nation was conducted from Jan. 
7-20. In addition to the birthday 
party, they were widely entertained as 
guests of many of the artists. During 
these two weeks the representatives 
were guests at concerts by Carmelita 
Maracci, Jacques Abram, Joseph 
Schuster, Ania Dorfmann, Lotte Leh- 
mann, Andres Segovia, Sidney Foster, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Alexander Uninsky, 
Raya Garbousova, Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, and others. They were 
complimented with luncheons by Jan 
Peerce and S. Hurok, and cocktail 
parties by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Schuster, Blanche Thebom, and Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff. They were also 
guests at the Metropolitan Opera per- 
formances of Der Rosenkavalier, La 
Gioconda, and The Magic Flute, as 
well as the stage productions of Har- 
vey, On the Town, Carousel, and The 
Voice of the Turtle. 


Campaign Technique Noted 


D. L. Cornetet, vice-president of 
Civic Concert Service, Inc., who di- 
rects the Western Division from his 
office in Chicago, presided with Mr. 
Bottorff at the daily conference ses- 
sions. Mr. Cornetet stated with 
emphasis at the opening session that 
“the most important contributing fac- 


tor to the phenomenal spread of the 
Civic Music Association plan the past 
few years has been the development 
of a unique campaign technique with 
which Civic Concert Service accom- 
modates its affiliated associations 
through the medium of expert cam- 
paign directors.’ He further empha- 
sized the fact that the current infla- 
tionary trend accounted for only a 
small portion of this increased activity. 

“After all, we have just concluded 
11 consecutive years in which each 
year has set a new record for the 
number of Civic Music Associations in 
operation, the total number of Civic 
Music members, and the number of 
concerts delivered to them—a period 
of years about equally divided between 
depression and inflation. This means 
that we can expect ever widening 
horizons now that millions of average 
citizens have been introduced to con- 
cert music who would never have had 
this opportunity but for the Civic 
Music Association plan.” 


Cpl. Rosenfeld Gives 
Piano Recital in Alaska 

SEATTLE, WAsSH.—Cpl. Saul Rosen- 
feld, pianist, a member of the G-2 sec- 
tion of the Alaskan Department Head- 
quarters and a native of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., gave an all-Chopin recital at 
the Richardson Room of the Fort Ser- 
vice Club on Jan. 13. Playing an ex- 
acting list, he offered the Black Key, 
Winter Wind and_ Revolutionary 
etudes, the Military Polonaise and the 
Polonaise in A Flat. 
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Photos by Ben Greenhaus 
A Smiling Sextet at the Civic Celebration. From the Left, Edward Johnson. S$. Hurok, 
Dusolina Giannini, Marks Levine, Alfred H. Morton and O. O. Bottorff 
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Young NCAC Artists Have Their Own Table. From the Left, Ruth Posselt, Hugh Thompson, 
Patrice Munsel Makes Pretzel Benders Out of O. O. Bottorff Doris Doree, Jacques Abram, Miriam Solovieff and Leon Fleisher 
and Earl Wrightson 
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Richard Tucker Hearkens as Brother-in- The Snappy Conga Line, Led by Gladys Swarthout; the Train Includes Earl Is It a Wiener Walzer Blanche Thebom 
Law Jan Peerce Points to... Wrightson, Patrice Munsel, Raoul Jobin, Jarmila Novotna, Herta Glaz and and Edward Johnson Enjoy So Much? 
Torsten Ralf 
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Silver Anniversary 
For Civic Concerts Service 


ERHAPS the most. revolutionary idea 

ever introduced in the realm of concert- 
giving in this country was the organized 
audience plan. Its purpose was, and is, to 
devise a workable system whereby communi- 
ties of all kinds and conditions, especially 
the smaller ones, can have a creditable series 
of concerts tailored to their individual needs 
at reasonable prices and without the neces- 
sity of obtaining guarantors or running the 
risk of deficits. The modus operandi is sur- 
prisingly simple. It calls for the organiza- 
tion of a kind of club in each community to 
which concert-going members pay dues. The 
dues establish the club’s budget and artists 
are engaged to appear before the club in 
such number and of such quality as the 
budget permits. The national organization 
with headquarters in New York, handles 
matters of booking, directs membership 
drives and the like. 

This idea originated 25 years ago in Chi- 
cago with Dema Harschbarger, a pioneer in 
the management field, in association with 
©. O. Bottorff, who is now president of 
Civic Concert Service. It began in a small 
way in a few Michigan cities and there were 
many in those days who considered the idea 
Utopian and impractical. But it has endured 
to celebrate its Silver Anniversary this year 
and notables from every field of musical en- 
deavor forgathered in New York this month 
to pay tribute to an ideal which became a 
reality. The Civic Concert plan now extends 
to hundreds of communities in every part 
of the country. An average of six concerts 
per community is given each year and in 
many places there are long waiting lists for 
membership. New communities, too, are con- 


stantly seeking admittance to the Civic 
family. 
5 ie as 


IVIC Concerts Service and its parent 

organization, National Concert and 
Artists Corporation, have done, and are con- 
tinuing to do, one of the biggest and most 
significant jobs of bringing music to the 
people of America that is to be encountered 
today. In recognition of that contribution, 
we wish to join the rest of the musical world 
in wishing them a joyous anniversary—and 
many happy returns! 





Diamond Jubilee 
for the Behymers 


T is not often that this page is concerned 

with wedding anniversaries. But this is 
the anniversary of the Behymers—the L. E. 
Behymers of -Los Angeles—and thus _be- 
comes something more than just a wedding 
celebration. 

To be sure, 60 years of marital felicity is, 
by itself, sufficient reason for special rejoic- 
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ing and congratulation in this giddy world. 
But the Behymer anniversary marks more 
than the three score years of marriage. It 
also marks a birthday for musical culture in 
Southern California. 

The day in 1886 when Lyndon Elssworth 
Behymer took his young bride by the hand 
and headed for Los Angeles was more mo- 
mentous for that sleepy little community 
than even the young man himself could pos- 
sibly have imagined. The highest art of 
music and the theatre were things closely 
approximating the unknown along that part 
of the Coast in those days. But Behymer 
had a vision. He also had a very persuasive 
tongue and a tremendous capacity for work. 
The West, he decided, would get the best in 
artistic entertainment — and like it. He 
brought Bernhardt and Patti; he brought 
grand opera; he brought great recitalists at 
a time when it was necessary for him to ar- 
range bookings in a half dozen other cities 
in addition to his own in order to make the 
trip possible for the artists. He had some 
bitter moments and he frequently lost money. 
Sut he never lost faith. 

That faith was the confidence of a true 
pioneer in the future of a new country. It 
was the kind of faith that built a nation, and 
we shall never be finished paying tribute to 
those rare individuals who possess it. The 
planting of culture in barren soil may not be 
the most vital undertaking in the world, but 
it is one of the most arduous and certainly 
one of the noblest. “Bee” accomplished it; 
and for that the artistic professions, no less 
than the lay public, extend greetings and 
thanks to him and to his unfailing helpmate 
at this milestone. 





A Word of Advice 
To Filmland (Unsolicited) 


HE motion picture industry currently is 

exercised over its alleged role in ram- 
pant juvenile delinquency on the one hand 
and the progressive inanity of its product— 
with certain notable exceptions—on the 
other. We have commented here in the past 
on the rueful thing Hollywood makes of 
musical and musical-biographical films, and 
we think it only fair that we should offer 
some well-meaning suggestion to help lift 
the otherwise sunny Californians out of their 
gloom. 

That the picture makers are in a tight 
squeeze there can be no doubt. On one side 
stand the aesthetic moralists, like ourselves, 
who insist that the motion picture is a big 
boy now and it is high time it stopped play- 
ing with blocks and got down to some seri- 
ous work as the high-powered artistic, liter- 
ate and cultured adult it should be. On the 
other side are aligned the public censors and 
a few emotional columnists, like Jimmy 
Fidler, who seem to regard the movies as 
a kind of children’s pastime, like drop-the- 
handkerchief, and pretend to be shocked by 
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Personalities 








Helen Traubel Donates a Parcel of Clothing to Be 
Distributed by the UNRA Overseas to Two Dutch 
Children 








those pictures which would not make ideal 
recess entertainment for a kindergarten. 

What are the harassed producers to do? 
It is evident to anyone who attends the pic- 
ture palaces that a large segment of the 
audiences is made up of teen-agers and 
younger. They are not in the majority but 
they are there in sufficient numbers to make 
the producers think twice before placing 
before them exhibits which might incite to 
crime or to the cultivation of man’s lower 
nature. 


INCE the motion picture is one of those 

rare entertainments that appeals equally 
to child and adult, this problem of suitability 
has been staring the industry in the face 
since the first film flickered on the screen 
of the first nickelodeon. But from that day to 
this, the picture people have not had the 
courage to face the issue squarely and do 
something intelligent about it. Instead they 
have taken the easy way out. They have 
used their lowest common denominator, the 
child-mind, as their golden mean and have 
scaled their product more or less arbitrarily 
to that meastre. 

We say this is begging the question, dodg- 
ing the responsibility and following, bovine- 
like, the line of least resistance. The industry 
should have recognized long ago that it had 
two separate and quite different audiences 
on its hands and it should have made ap- 
propriate and elaborate arrangements for 
each. To get to the point, it should have 
instituted two separate theatres, one for 
adults and one for children. Certainly there 
would have been nothing startling nor revo- 
lutionary in this. Publishers long have 
printed different books for children and for 
adults; composers have written different 
music, and, if it comes to that, merchants 
have even devised different garments and 
different foods. Children need not read Fin- 
negan’s Wake for literary sustenance, nor 
are their parents limited to Little Women. 
By the same token, youngsters can disport 
themselves with Hansel and Gretel or the 

(Continued on page 15) 
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By Harry MAr.attT 


noff's Second Concerto in Washington 

with the Philadelphia Orchestra, one of 
his most attentive auditors was the remarkable 
Helen Keller, who had been deaf, dumb and 
blind since birth. Miss Keller, with obvious en- 
joyment, followed the course of his performance 
entirely by means of her extraordinary sense oi 
vibrations and was conducted backstage to con- 
gratulate Mr. Kapell when the concert was 
finished. 

Hollywood intends to immortalize still another 
of the departed giants of music in glowing tech- 
nicolor. This time the subject will be Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. The flicker will carry the title, Sche- 
herazade. Charles Kullman of the Metropolitan 
Opera has been signed to play the role of the 
Russian composer. Rumor has it that Mr. Kull- 
man threatens to grow his own set of sideburns 
in preparation for the characterization. 

Marjorie Lawrence is scheduled to give an- 
other of her “sit-down” opera performances— 
her first being Venus in Tannhauser at the Met- 
ropolitan some time ago. On jan. 31 she is to 
sing the title role in Strauss’ Elektra in a con- 
cert performance with the Detroit Symphony 
under Karl Krueger. Miss Lawrence has no easy 
assignment ahead of her. Marietta Mazarin who 
introduced the role to America bac in 1910 was 
so exhausted by its grueling demands that she 
suffered a total collapse when the performance 
was completed. 

From Italy comes the news that Robert Law- 
rence, formerly a critic for New York’s Herald- 
Tribune, will direct this year’s May Festival in 
Florence which has not been given since the 
spring of 1943. Mr. Lawrence, recently returned 
to this country from military service in Italy, was 
awarded the Romulus and Remus emblem in 
Rome for his conducting of a performance of 
Tosca. 

The past few weeks have marked two im- 
portant additions to the Department of Bibs, 
Booties and Three-Cornered-Pants. To the Paul 
Draper’s, a daughter who tipped the scales 
slightly under six pounds upon her arrival at 
New York’s Medical Center. To Mr. and Mrs. 
Ignace Strasfogel, at Women’s Hospital, a sec- 
ond son who has been dubbed Andrew. 

Sigmund Romberg has embarked on his sixth 
transcontinental tour of what he styles as “ex- 
periments in ‘middle hair’ music” — concerts 
made up of his own songs and work by Kern, 
Straus, Herbert, Offenbach, Grieg, Lecuona and 
Debussy. Singers appearing with him include 
Rosemarie Brancato, Esther Borja, Marie Nash 
and Joseph Bell. 

Claudio Arrau, who is to give his only New 
York recital this season at Carnegie Hall on 
Feb. 19, is booked two years ahead for a tour 
that will take him to five continents. In the 
spring and summer of this year he will visit 
South America and South Africa. After return- 
ing to the United States for a short time he will 
leave for the British Isles, Europe, Australia and 
New Zealand. The entire tour will be made by 
plane. 

New Year’s greeting from Serge Prokofieff, 
Nikolai Miakovsky and Tikhon Khrennikov 
have been received by Eugene Ormandy, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. The greet- 
ing, sent in the name of the USSR’s Society of 
Pro-Cultural Relations, expressed the hope that 
1946 would bring out a bumper crop of new 
composers both here and in Russia. 

Eunice Podis, pianist, winner of the 1945 
\merican Federation of Music Clubs Young 
\rtists auditions, followed her New York ap- 
pearance with recitals in Dayton and Spring- 

‘Id, Ohio, Omaha, Nebraska, and in Corpus 
Christi, Texas, where she appeared as soloist 

th the newly organized symphony. While in 
Corpus Christi she played for Navy men at the 

rby radar base. 

On Feb. 9 John Grant, baritone, will cap his 

‘son’s activities with a recital—his first—in 

ew York’s Town Hall. He has previously given 

citals in Waynesboro, West Virginia; Marion, 
rginia; Yellow Springs, Ohio; Convent Sta- 
New Jersey, and Scranton, Penna. This 
season he was soloist in a performance of 
Brahms’ Requiem given at New York’s Church 
ot the Ascension. . . . Roy Ganz, president of 
the Criminal Court in Basle and son of the con- 
uctor Rudolph Ganz, has just been appointed 
wiss ambassador to Poland. 


W wore: William Kapell played Rachmani- 
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What They Read 20 Years Ago 








Feoder Chaliapin, Sched- 

uled to Create the Title 

Role in Massenet's Don 

Quichotte at the Metro- 
politan 
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Jan Sibelius Relaxes with His Family in Their Home Near 


What Became of It? 


Opera House Plan Passed by Board of Me- 
tropolitan. Committee Drafted to Proceed 
with Details of New Structure. Towered Sky- 
scraper Projected with Many Offices and Stu- 
dios. Majority of Boxholders Favorable to 


Removal. 
1926 


Two in One 


Merge Institute of Musical Art with Juilliard 
Foundation. Trustees Launch Plan for System 
of Music Schools under Central Support and 
Supervision. 

1926 


Attention, Tuners! 

Received by a firm of piano makers: “Please 
send a string for my piano. Have the string 
tuned to G before you send it, as my husband 
can put it in but he can’t tune it. P.S. It’s the 


G string on the right side of the piano.” 
1926 


Et Aprés? 


Marion Talley, 19-year-old girl from Kansas 
City, Mo., made her debut at the Metropolitan 





Advice to Filmland 

(Continued from page 14) 
Nutcracker Suite while their elders consider 
the sins of Salome or the perfidy of Scarpia. 

What we propose is really two theatres 
in one, with an annex, or sub-theatre or 
whatever it might be called, showing com- 
plete programs of pictures suitable for 
juvenile consumption while the main audi- 
torium devotes itself to’ adult entertainment. 
Unescorted children would be admitted to 
the annex only. Children brought by their 
parents, or by other adults could get into 
the main auditorium, but the onus of the 
decision as to which auditorium the children 
should enter would lie with the adult es- 
corts, thus shifting the moral responsibility 
from the shoulders of the theatre operators 
—and the whole picture industry—to those 
of the parents and guardians where it be- 
longs. 

This scheme, or something like it, is, we 
think, the only practical solution to the 
cinema’s biggest problem. The exhibitors, 
in co-operation with the producers, must 
come to it sooner or later, and the sooner 
the better. The industry owes that much to 
itself, let alone its customers. 


Helsingfors, Finland 


Toscanini Returns to 
This Country to Con- 
duct the New York 
Philharmonic in the 
First American Per- 
formance of Res- 
pighi's Pines of Rome 





on Feb. 17, and in honor of the event, New 
York and Kansas City between them, staged an 
ovation of riotous proportions, one that would 
have done credit to a Foch or a Dempsey. 

1926 


Well, Well! 

The project for forming a permanent sym- 
phony orchestra in Pittsburgh has taken im- 
petus recently with the proposal to organize 
such a group under Artur Rodzinski who came 
to the United States this winter to conduct the 
Philadelphia Orchestra as guest. 

1926 
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Protaganists of a Trenton, N. J., Production of Hansel and Gretel. From the 
Left: Eleanor Knapp as Hansel; Inge Manski, Gretel; Michael Kuttner, 
Conductor; Dorothee Manski, the Witch 
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American Chamber Ensemble 
Founded by Harold Kohon 


Harold Kohon, conductor, recently 
founded the American Chamber Music 


Ensemble with the three-fold purpose 


of presenting rarely heard classics, 
the works of gifted young modern 
composers, and of creating opportunt- 
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ties for young artists to appear as 
soloists with the orchestra. Ultimate 
ly, it is planned to give a series of 
chamber music concerts in New York 
City. 

Mr. Kohon was previously in charge 
of a chamber orchestra that gave con- 
certs in Forest Hills, Long Island, 
and Newark, N. J., and was com- 
posed of Philharmonic — scholarship 
students. Its activities were interrupted 
by the outbreak of the war. 





Numerous Recitals Given 
In Providence, R. I. 

ProvipENCE— Raya Garbousova, cell- 
ist, assisted by Fritz Jahoda, accom- 
panist, gave the second in the Com- 
munity Concert Series at the Metro- 
politan on Nov. 5. Her program high- 
lighted the Concerto in D, by Haydn, 
Sonata in E by Valentini, and the 
Variations on a Rococo Theme, by 
Tchaikovsky. There were shorter 
numbers by Stravinsky, de Falla, 
Chopin and Sarasate. 

Music has been generously dis- 
pensed in the Museum of the School 
of Design. Alexander Schneider, 
violinist, and Eric Kahn, pianist, were 
heard in a recital of sonatas on Nov. 
4; John Jacob Niles, Ballad Singer, 
brought his art to the Museum on 
Nov. 18; the Budapest Quartet played 
to an overflow audience on Dec. 3, and 
the Museum Series was concluded on 
Dec. 16 with the appearance of the 
Stradivarius Quartet. 

Single concerts at the Metropolitan 
have brought Patrice Munsel, soprano, 
assisted by Stuart Ross, pianist, and 
Betty Wood, flutist, on Oct. 30; Paul 
Robeson, bass, assisted by Lawrence 
Brown, accompanist, and William 
Schatzkamer, pianist, on Nov. 19; and 
Luboshutz and Nemenoft, duo pian- 
ists, on Dec. 10. 

A Byte 


Blanche Thebom Gives Pleasing 
Recital in Lawrence Kansas 

LAWRENCE, Kan.—A recital on the 
Concert Series of the University of 
Kansas in Hoch Auditorium, Dec. 4, 
proved an enjoyable event when 
Blanche Thebom, mezzo soprano, gave 
a program of song literature that held 
her huge audience enthralled. Her 
voice of opalescent coloring was ideally 
adapted to each text and her charm- 
ing stage manner enhanced all that she 
sang. 

The Annual Christmas Vespers and 
Tableaux of the University’s School 
of Fine Arts drew almost 4,000 people 
to Hoch Auditorium on Dec. 16 for 
featured numbers by the choir of 90 
voices directed by Dean Donald M. 
Swarthout, the University Symphony 


Orchestra, and soloists, including the 
new cantata O Won’drous Star by 
Domenic Savino. 

The University Symphony gave its 
annual concert in Hoch Auditorium, 
Dec. 10, under the direction of Russell 
Wiley. Paul Snyder, pianist, a recent 
addition to the music faculty and an 
exponent of Artur Schnabel, gave his 
first recital for the University in 
Fraser Theater, Dec. 9, with well- 
merited success. be 2 





Outstanding Soloists 
Appear in Scranton 


City Hears’ Kipnis, Fuchs, 
Anderson, Kapell — Cambrian 
Society Performs 


ScRANTON, PENNA.—An exception- 
ally heavy music program season is 
in progress in this city, and some un- 
usual lists have already been given. 
Among these were Alexander Kipnis, 
who, during his visit was far from be- 
ing at his best; Joseph Fuchs, violin- 
ist, one of the real treats of the 
season; Marian Anderson, who drew 
many hundreds to the sidewalks pre- 
ceding her scheduled time to sing and 
filled the Masonic Temple to capacity, 
and William Kapell, the phenomenal 
young pianist. 

Although ill, Mr. Kapell thrilled 
his audience by “carrying on”, and 
scored one of the biggest successes. 
The above mentioned came under the 
sponsorship of Community Concerts, 
and on March 12 the final concert of 
this series will be given by the Cleve- 
land orchestra, Eric Leinsdorf con- 
ducting. 

At the Century Club was _ heard 
Liang Tsai Ping, a Chinese musician, 
who played the ancient instruments, 
Ku-Chin (lute) and Ku-Cheng (small 
zither). Other attractions were Mary 
Van Doren, pianist, and the Trio 
Musetta. 

Matilda Zangardi, soprano, and 
\lgele Russo, tenor, gave a recital at 
Legion Hall which was attended by a 
large audience. The Temple Chorus 
with orchestra gave its annual per- 
formance of Handel’s Messiah under 
Gounod Evans’ direction, the soloist 
being Virginia Lutz, soprano, Ann 
Farrell, contralto, John T. Jones, 
tenor, and John Grant, baritone. This 
was the 12th annual presentation by 
this society. Helen Alexander, so- 
prano, was heard in recital at Mary- 
wood College, and the Cambrian So- 
ciety conducted its annual Gymanfa 
Ganu at Masonic Temple. 

D. E. Jones. 





Robeson, String Group 
Please Rochester 


ROcHESTER. — Paul Robeson with 
Lawrence Brown at the piano, and 
assisted by William Schatzkamer, 
pianist, were presented by the Roches- 
ter Civic Music Association, Jan. 4 
before a large audience. Mr. Robe- 
son’s selections ranged from Mussorg- 
sky to Negro folk songs, and he 
pleased his audience with many re- 
quested encores. Mr. Schatzkamer 
played with sparkling technique and 
also was recalled for a number of 
encores. 

The Gordon String Quartet, with 
Sandor Vas, pianist as assisting artist, 
appeared at Kilbourn Hall on Dec. 
18. The program comprised Haydn’s 
Quartet in E flat major, Beethoven’s 
Quartet in F and Ernest Bloch’s 
Piano Quintet. The hall was full, and 
the audience most cordial. The en- 
semble was under the auspices of the 
Chamber Music Series. R. E. W. 

Elizabeth Winston, Manager of 
Hope Associates Corp., operated by 
The Earle Ferris Company, announces 
the formation of branch offices in Lon- 
don, Paris, Toronto, Mexico, Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro and Melbourne, 
to handle the promotion of expanding 
overseas markets and_ international 
tours by their artists. 








Pianist Plans Return 
To Concert Stage 





Mario Braggiotti 


Mario Braggiotti, pianist, who re- 
Music th afternoon of Jan. 13 was de- 
cently returned from Italy after two 
years’ service as program director for 
the OWI Psychological Warfare 
Branch of Allied Military Occupa- 
tion, will return to the concert stage 
this season under the management of 
W. Colston Leigh. 

Founder of the piano teams of Fray 
and Graggiotti and Braggiotti and 
Shaw, Mr. Braggiotti is building a 
new team. 
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The newcomer was very warmly 
greeted. 

Miss Ribeiro exhibited many prize- 
able qualities. She possesses, in the 
first place, a decided charm of person- 
ality which she knows how to project 
with provocative effect. Her voice is 
warm, with unmistakable indications 
of her Latin American origin. Of con- 
siderable -range and suppleness the 
organ is capable of remarkable flexi- 
bility in the delivery of florid pass- 
ages. Her breathing is, perhaps, not 
wholly in accordance with the orth- 
odox manner of the conventionally 
schooled concert artist but called to 
mind certain devices of the flamenco 
singer. 

There was a good deal of charm and 
allurement in Miss Ribeiro’s singing 
of Stradella’s Per Pieta and Campra’s 
Charmant Papillon as well as not a 
little effervescence in the Figaro aria. 
But Mozart’s Alleluia, fluently as she 
managed its bravura, is out of the 
singer’s real province. Nor had she 
the dramatic intensity for Debussy’s 
familiar air from L’Enfant Prodigue 
while her Fauré songs were not sty- 
listically irreproachable. She was 
obviously far more in her element in 
her Latin American offerings by 
Mignone, Braga, Ovalle, Henrique 
and Siqueira and these constituted the 
most enjoyable features of her pro- 
gram. 

Robert 
with taste. 


Payson Hill accompanied 
» 


Joseph Schuster, Cellist 

The large audience which attended 
Joseph Schuster’s first recital of the 
season at the Town Hall Jan. 8 was 
treated to some of the most finished 
artistry of that gifted cellist but also 
to an uneven program. It began, to be 
sure, with Tartini’s fine Concerto in 
D and followed this with Mozart's 
delectable Sonatina in C and those 
three lovely Fantasiestiicke, Op. 73, 
which Schumann composed in 1849 for 
cello (or violin or clarinet) and piano. 
It ended with short pieces by Bloch, 
Prokofieff, Granados and _ Sarasate. 
The weakest arguments came, accord- 
ing to classic rules of debate, in the 
middle. These were a couple of “first 
New York performances”—one of a 
Suite Espagnole, by Joaquin Nin, the 
other a set of variations on “Frog 
went a’courtin’”, by Paul Hindemith. 

For this listener Schumann’s all too 
rarely performed Fantasiestticke were, 
both as to interpretation and cherish- 
able content, the climax of the recital. 
Mr. Schuster and his pianist Hellmut 
Baerwald, played this endearing crea- 
tion with just the right poetry and 
romantic afflatus and it is to be hoped 
that they have put it once more last- 
ingly on the map. The Mozart Sonatina 
was scarcely less gratifying. 

Both the Nin Suite, consisting of 
four brief dance movements, and the 
folk song Variations which Hindemith 
composed back in 1941, are negligible, 
the latter particularly disappointing 
and featureless. These thumbnail 
transformation of the Kentucky tune 
may be engrossing after the fashion of 
what the Germans call “Augenmusik”. 
lo the ear they are merely skimpy 
and commonplace. og! 


James Friskin, Pianist 


The popularity of Bach in our time, 
vhich increases with every year, was 
onfirmed once again at the recital 
which James Friskin gave in Town 
Hall on Jan. 9. A large audience ap- 
plauded the pianist enthusiastically in 
a program devoted entirely to key- 
board works by Bach. Mr. Friskin, 
sterling artist that he is, did not play 
any arrangements or “improvements” 
ft the composer. He performed the 
Partitas in B flat and in D; the Pre- 
lude and Fugue in G minor from 
Sook I and the Preludes and Fugues 


January 25, 1946 





James Friskin 


Joseph Schuster 


in D, in E and in G from Book II 
of The Well-Tempered Clavier; the 
Toccata in C minor; the Two Part 
Invention in F; the Three Part Inven- 
tions in E flat, in F minor and in G 
minor; and the Chroimatic Fantasy 
and Fugue. 

To play Bach convincingly, a pian- 
ist must have not only a keen analyti- 
cal intelligence and mastery of con- 
trapuntal style, but also a genuine 
love of the music, which brings to 
every phrase its rightful significance. 
All of these qualities were manifest in 
Mr. Friskin’s performances. Each 
work was thoroughly realized in 
rhythmic accuracy, balance and 
emphasis. The voice leading, par 
ticularly in the fugue was invariably 
smooth. And above all, Mr. Friskin’s 
playing, though emotionally restrained 
at times, was always alive. There was 
no trace of empty formalism or 
bravura in his interpretations. Mr 
Friskin held the attention of his listen- 
ers throughout the evening and they 
left no doubt of their appreciation of 
the high quality of his performances. 

S 


Nicki Galpeer, Soprano 

Nicki Galpeer, American soprano, 
gave a recital at the Town Hall Jan. 
12. A numerous and friendly audi- 
ence greeted her effusively. Mme. 
Galpeer sang Brahms’ Madchenlieder, 
Schubert’s Der Hirt auf dem Felsen 
(with a clarinet obbligato furnished by 
Eric Simon), Canteloube’s Chants 
d’Auvergne and songs in Portuguese, 
Russian and English. The singer 
made known a voice of volume and 
flexibility, though not without an 
“edgy” quality. Nor was her inton- 
ation beyond reproach. With better 
technical schooling she might, how- 
ever, develop into a capable recitalist. 
\rpad Sandor accompanied. 


Helene Freitag, Soprano 

Helene Freitag, coprano, gave a re- 
cital in Times Hall on the afternoon 
of Jan. 13 before a cordial audience. 
Miss Freitag offered a program made 
up of works by Sarti, Sgambati, 
Haydn and Sadero; Lieder by Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Marx and Weingartner 
music by Gluck, Weckerlin, Ravel and 
Fourdrain; and songs in English by 
Charles W. Cadman, Frank Bridge 
and Julia Smith. Her accompanist 
was Elmer Zoller. : 


New Friends of Music, Jan. 13 

The concert of the New Friends of 
Music the afternoon of Jan. 13 was de- 
voted exclusively to Brahms. Joanna 
and Nicolai Graudan, pianist and cell- 
ist respectively, and the violinist, Felix 
Galimir, were heard in the C Minor 
Piano Trio, Op. 101, while the 
Graudans opened and _ closed _ the 
program with the early Sonata in E 
minor, Op. 38, and the mature one 
in F, Op. 99. 

It was a tasteful and sober con- 
cert if scarcely the most exciting 
imaginable. Mr. and Mrs. Graudan 
performed the sonatas with under- 
standing and sensitive team work, 
though the pianist’s tone was hard at 
times and, despite Mrs. Graudan’s best 
efforts, threatened to overwhelm the 
rather thin and wooden sonorities of 
her husband’s cello. Mr. Galimir co- 
operated effectively in a discreet if 
hardly impassioned interpretation of 

(Continued on page 20) 
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News of the Nation’s Orchestras 








Chicago Salutes 
Four Orchestras 


Cuicaco.—With Désiré Defauw 
conducting and with Erica Morini, 
violinist, as soloist, the Chicago Sym- 
phony offered a program of French 
and Russian music on Dec. 11. Mr. 
Defauw has a flair for French music, 
while Miss Morini is ideally suited to 
the fiery Russian work she interpreted, 
Tchaikovsky’s Concerto. The violinist 
played it with genuine inspiration. The 
first half of the program consisted ot 
Bizet’s Overture, Patrie; Rabaud’s 
Procession Nocturne and Debussy’s 
three Images.. The Rabaud music was 
enchanting. Mr. Defauw captured all 
its fragrance in his interpretation. 

Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist, made his 
39th appearance with the Chicago 
Symphony on Dec. 13. His perform- 
ance of Boccherini’s B Flat Concerto 
had an intimate quality that magne- 
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tized the audience. 
also played the solo cello part in 
Richard Strauss’ Don Quixote, shar- 
ing honors with the orchestra’s prin- 
cipal violist, Milton Preeves. Sea 
Drift by. the Chicago composer, John 
Alden Carpenter, was given a thought- 
fully conceived performance. Mr. 
Carpenter was on hand to acknowl- 
edge the warm applause that followed. 
The concert opened with a vivaci:us 
reading of Marcel Poot’s jolly Allegro 
Symphonique. 

Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, was 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony on 
Dec. 20 playing the Rachmaninoff 
Second Concerto. The natural temp- 
tation to interpret this lush romantic 
music in an expansively emotional way 
was resisted by Mr. Brailowsky. As 
a result, the general effect was more 
brilliant than lyrical. There was much 
poetry, however, in the treatment of 
the slow movement. Mr. Defauw and 
the orchestra were apparently in com- 
plete agreement with Mr. Brailowsky’s 
conception of the work, for they gave 
sympathetic support. . Also on the 
program were Strauss’ Thus Spake 
Zarathustra, Rossini’s Overture to La 
Scala di Seta, and Samuel Barber’s 
Music for a Scene from Shelley. 

Rudolph Ganz conducted the Chi- 
cago Symphony’s Young People’s 
Concert on Dec. 18, with June Kovach 
as soloist in the first movement of 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto. The 
program also included music _ by 
Humperdinck, Ravel, Mendelssohn, 
Gruber and Tchaikovsky. Hans 
Schwieger, conductor of the Fort 
Wayne Philharmonic, led the Chicago 
Symphony in its Pop Concert on Dec. 
22. The program consisted of the 
Overture to Reznicek’s Donna Diana, 
Prelude and Love Death from Wag- 
ner’s Tristan and Isolde, Stravinsky’s 
Fire Bird Suite and Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony. 


Mr. Piatigorsky 


Woman’s Symphony Heard 


The Woman’s Symphony, Jerzy 
Bojanowski conducting, gave its third 
and final concert of the season on 
Dec. 14 in Orchestra Hall. Maria 
Kurenko, soprano, was soloist. A 
bright, cleanly executed performance 
of the Overture to The Magic Flute 
by Mozart opened the program. Mme. 
Kurenko sang the motet Exultate 
Jubilate as only a perfectionist could 
do it. The jewel-like tonal clarity of 
her singing and her flawless musical 
taste make her an ideal interpreter of 
Mozart’s art. Mme. Kurenko returned 
later in the evening with songs by 


Gretchaninoff, Rimsky - Korsakoff, 
Rachmaninoff, and an aria from 
Manon by Massenet. 

Mr. Bojanowski, in line with his 


policy of introducing Polish music to 
American audiences offered a sym- 
phonic poem entitled Eternal Songs 
by Mieczyslaw Karlowicz. It proved 
to be a rather dreary work, but it is 
skillfully orchestrated and it has some 
agreeable melodies. Mr. Bojanowsky 
succeeded in making the ladies share 
his enthusiasm for the piece, for they 
played it with great expressiveness. 
The program also held Sibelius’ Swan 
of Tuonela and Rimsky-Korsakoft’s 
Russian Easter Overture. 
Celebrating his 50th birthday, Paul 
Hindemith conducted a program of 
his own compositions in Orchestra 
Hall on Dec. 15. Using a small or- 
chestra made up of Chicago Symphony 
men, with Jane Carlson, pianist, and 
Margery Mayer, mezzo soprano, as 
soloists, Mr. Hindemith presented 
four works. The latest of these, Hero- 
diade, revealed that the composer’s 
style has become much less austere 
and that it has grown in power and 
directness. The other novelty, Theme 
and Variations according to the Four 
Temperaments for Piano and String 
Orchestra, prompted genuine enthusi- 
asm from the audience. Miss Carlson 





Paul Hindemith 


Jerzy Bojanowski 


played the piano part with great bril- 
liance. The other soloist, Margery 
Mayer, also made a successful appear- 
ance. She handled the difficult music 
of Die Junge Magd with great skill 
and understanding. The program 
closed with the suite Nobilissima 
Visione drawn from the ballet, St. 
Francis. 

Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony gave a concert in Orches- 
tra Hall on Dec. 8. They offered 
Mozart’s Symphony in E Flat, Beetho- 
ven’s Leonore Overture, No. 3, and 
Brahms’ Symphony in E Minor. The 
virtues of the orchestra made an even 
greater impression than before, per- 
haps because there was no novelty like 
Prokofieff’s Fifth Symphony to draw 
most of the attention to itself. 

Rutu Barry. 


Bruno Walter Guest 
in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA.—As guest conductor 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra’s con- 
certs on Jan. 4, 5 and 7, Bruno Walter 
scored a decided success both in the 
response of the musicians and the 
warmth of the audiences. In his direc- 
tion of one of the most rewarding pro- 
grams in the experience of this re- 
viewer, Mr. Walter clearly demon- 
strated the distinguished qualities of 
his art and lofty perceptions in sym- 
phonic interpretation. 

He commanded the finest the players 
had to give and guided his forces with 
superb results, particularly in a per- 
suasive and penetrating reading of 
Mahler’s Fourth Symphony. The so- 
prano solo part in the finale was ex- 
pressively sung by Desi Halban. 

Preceding Mahler’s imposing opus, 
Walter and the orchestra provided 
eminently satisfying accounts. of 
Brahms’ Tragic Overture and Haydn’s 
G Major Symphony, No. 92. The 
treatment of each bespoke the conduc- 
tor’s comprehensive grasp of style and 
content. 

Finishing his stay as guest-conductor 
Bruno Walter was in charge for the 
concerts of Jan. 11 and 12. He again 
authenticated the breadth of his musi- 
cal understanding and justness of ap- 
praisal in a program of strong con- 
trasts. Corelli’s ingratiating Christ- 
mas Concerto delighted and was a 
vehicle for the display of the opulent 
tone and fluency of the orchestra’s 
strings. Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony was beautifully performed, and 
to close the list came a semi-novelty in 
Richard Strauss’ Symphonia Domes- 
tica. 

On Jan. 3 the third concert in the 
orchestra’s youth series was led by 
Alexander Hilsberg, associate-conduc- 
tor. Josephine Sitjar, 17-year-old col- 
oratura soprano, as soloist, displayed 
pleasing resources in arias from Lakme 
and The Barber of Seville. The or- 
chestral fare supplied Shostakovich’s 
First Symphony, excerpts from Men- 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 


music; the Prelude to Mussorgsky’s 
Khovantchina and Straus’ Till Ev- 
lenspiegel. 


Mr. Hilsberg also conducted a chil- 


dren’s concert on Jan. 5. George 
Reeves, 13-year-old pianist, attested to 
substantial talent in the first movement 


trom Mozart's C Major Concerto. An 
ensemble of juvenile dancers from 
Florence Cowanova’s Ballet School 


took the stage for Strauss’ Tales from 
the Vienna Woods. Numbers by Han- 
del-Harty and Mendelssohn rounded 
out the bill. WituiaM E, SMITH 





Audiences Increase 
In Kansas City 


Kansas City.—In the ettective 
program for his concerts on Dec. 18 
and 19, Efrem Kurtz, conductor of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic, brought 
out the grandeur of Beethoven in his 
Overture to Coriolanus and Eighth 
Symphony. Russian music made up the 
rest of the program, with Alexander 
Kipnis as soloist. Mr. Kipnis sang 
arias from Boris Godunoff and Eugen 
Onegin with splendor, and gave 
Mussorgsky’s “Song of the Flea” as 
an encore. Orchestral works were the 
Enchanted Lake by Liadoff and the 
Polonaise from Boris Godunoff. 

Claudio Arrau proved more than 
ever a favorite artist with this region 
when he played the Brahms B-Flat 
Piano Concerto with the Philharmonic 
on Jan. 1 and 2, Mr. Kurtz conduct- 
ing. The audience voiced its appro- 
bation thunderously, giving him eight 


curtain calls. Mr. Kurtz also shared 
the applause. 

The Vagabond, of Walt Whitman 
inspiration, written by Kansas City’s 


native composer, Powell Weaver, was 
given a distinguished performance by 
Mr. Kurtz and his men. Mr. Weaver 
acknowledged the enthusiastic acclaim 
from the piano where he had played 
the poetic part allotted it in the score. 
The Classical Symphony by Proko- 
fieff, played with elegant simplicity, 
was followed by a vivid presentation 


of the Sorcerer’s Apprentice by 
Dukas. 
That Mr. Kurtz is building up a 


Pop audience with a desire for good 
19) 
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music was attested by the overflow 
crowd on Jan. 6 when, without a 
soloist, he presented a highly divert- 


ing program that included Weber's 
Oberon Overture, the last three move- 
ments of the Eighth Symphony by 
Beethoven, the Tannhauser Overture, 
Chabrier’s Espana Rhapsody, the 
Naila Waltz by Délibes and Russell 
Bennett’s arrangement of Gershwin’s 
Porgy and Bess. 

Another notable Pop 
cluded the local debuts of Gabriel 
Bartold, trumpeter of the Philhar- 
monic, who played Flight of the Bum- 
ble Bee by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
Janet Remington, harpist, who did 
Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro with 
the orchestra. The rest of the program 
included the Overture in D Minor by 
Handel-Elgar, two movements from 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony, Ru- 
manian Rhapsody No. 1 by Enesco, 
Valse Triste by Sibelius and Suite 
No. 2 from the Ballet Gayne by 
Khachaturian. 

Great enthusiasm was demonstrated 
at the two concerts of the Philhar- 
monic by over 4,300 persons in the 
University of Missouri Auditorium in 


concert in- 


Columbia on Jan. 8. The afternoon 
program was given for the children of 
the city and environs with the 


Sor- 
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cerer’s Apprentice a special favorite. 
The adult evening audience heard 
Tchaikovsky's Fifth Symphony and 
other standard numbers. 
Lucy Parrott. 


San Antonio Players 
Enlist Boys Choir 


San ANTONIO, TeEx.—As a Christ- 
mas treat for symphony patrons, a 
concert of memorable design was 
planned by Max Reiter, conductor of 
the San Antonio Symphony, for its 
fifth performance of the season on 
Dec. 21. 

Haydn’s Farewell Symphony was 
performed by candlelight and in cos- 
tume and with settings to simulate 
the original performance in 1772 under 
Haydn. Another special feature was 
the appearance of the Apollo Boys 
Choir which sang, with the orchestra, 
excerpts from The Magic Flute and 
songs under the direction of Coleman 
Cooper. The large audience was 
charmed by the young singers and 
joined heartily in the impromptu sing- 
ing of carols with the choir and 
orchestra. Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker 
Suite and the Prelude and Love-Death 
fron Tristan by Wagner were given 
exceilent renditions. 

The second Sunday afternoon popu- 
lar concert brought Percy Grainger 
playing the Grieg Concerto and _ his 
own compositions. 

For the sixth subscription concert 
Haydn’s Symphony in G, No. 88, 
Debussy’s Clair de Lune and a mag- 
nificent performance of Respighi’s 
The Pines of Rome were given and 
Yehudi Menuhin received an ovation 
as soloist in a performance of Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole. The orchestra 
is appearing on tour throughout the 
state and has been heard in Corpus 
Christi, San Marcos, Kingsville and 
San Angelo. GENEVIEVE TUCKER. 


Boston Symphony Plays 
Prokofieff in Rochester 


ROCHESTER. — The before-Christmas 


musical events in Rochester were 
highlighted by the annual visit of 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 


Symphony on Dec. ll. It was an 
extra event outside the two concert 
series at the Eastman Theatre, and 
was sold out weeks in advance. The 
program comprised Prokofieff’s Clas- 
sical Symphony, his Fifth Symphony 
and Sibelius’ Second Symphony. 

The Rochester Philharmonic 
Dimitri Mitropoulos as guest 


with 
con- 


ductor, was heard at the Eastman 


Theatre on Dec. 13, with Jacques 
Gordon, soloist. The all-Brahms pro- 
gram opened with the Tragic Over- 


Gordon gave a fine per- 
Violin Concerto 


ture. Mr. 
formance in the 
after which Mr. Mitropoulos led the 
men in a_ stirring performance of 
Brahms’ Second Symphony. 

Edith Pengilley, pianist, was soloist 
with the Rochester Civic Orchestra, 
Guy Fraser Harrison, conductor, at 
the Pop concert on Dec. 9. 

The Eastman School Senior Sym- 
phony, directed by Paul White, was 
heard on Dec. 10 at the Eastman 
Theatre. There was a large audience. 

The annual Christmas community 
concert was held at the Eastman 
Theatre on Dec. 23. Guy Fraser 
Harrison directed the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra. Groups taking part were 
the Inter-High Choir, M. G. Smith, 
director; International Business Ma- 
chines Chorus, Verna Garrett, direc- 
tor; the Liederkranz Choral Society, 
J. Alfred Casad, director, and the 
combined vested choirs of Christ Epis- 
copal Church and the Church of the 
Reformation. 

On Jan. 7, Frederick Fennell con- 
ducted the Little Symphony in Kil- 
bourn Hall, for the first time since his 
release from service. He was _ wel- 
comed back by an audience which 
filled the hall. His program was well 
chosen for variety and musical inter- 
est. Mary Ertz WILL. 





Three Orchestras Play 
In Baltimore Concerts 


BaLtimore.—After its return from a 
successful tour of Canadian and 
northern cities where critics gave 
laudable praise to the Baltimore Sym- 
phony and its conductor, Reginald 
Stewart, the various appearances at 
home proved that the organization is, 
indeed, worthy of this approval. 

The concerts of Dec. 12, 16 and 20 
gave opportunity for brilliant read- 
ings of classic scores and afforded 
first hearings of Morton Gould’s 
Symphonette No. 4 and Toccata by 
Louise Talma.- As a feature at the 
holiday concert, Dec. 20, the Peabody 
Junior Choir, a group of 115 girls 
under direction of Marie Spilman 
Meurer, sang five Christmas carols 
effectively. Adele Marcus, pianist, 
was soloist in Strauss’ Burlesque and 
delivered the solo part with sparkling 
technique. Isaac Stern, violinist, was 
soloist at the Dec. 12 concert and 
aroused great enthusiasm with his 


Columbus Campaigns for Orchestra Fund 


$150,000 Goal to Put Or- 
ganization on Full Time 
Basis 


Co_tumBUs. — The Columbus Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra Association is 
launching in February a campaign for 
funds for $150,000 to establish its or- 
chestra ona 
full time basis 
for the 1946-47 
season. The 
orchestra is now 
in its fifth year. 
Under the direc- 
tion of Izler Sol- 


omon,ithas 
shown such 
progress and 


growth as _ to 
merit the pro- 
posed expansion, 
according to the 
board of direc- 
tors. Inthe 
first year of existence, the orchestra 
presented three subscription concerts, 
the second year, five concerts, and for 
the past three seasons, seven subscrip- 
tion concerts. Also included have 
been several popular and children’s 
concerts. During those five seasons 


Izler Solomon 


the orchestra personnel has included 
competent musicians who, the first 
year, gave their services in order to 
establish the musical organization, and 
who have been compensated each suc- 
ceeding year on a per concert basis. 

The orchestra, even under the handi- 
cap of limited rehearsals and concerts, 
has been selected for the current “Or- 
chestras of the Nation” and will broad- 
cast from coast-to-coast over NBC on 
Feb. 16 and March 16. 

The board of directors is planning 
to include in the proposed expansion 
for 1946-47: 

Full-time personnel of the orchestra ; 
a possible season of 10 subscription 
concerts and 10 pop and several chil- 
dren’s concerts; engagements outside 
of Columbus in accordance with con- 
tinuous requests from other cities and 
towns. 

During the period since the close of 
the Columbus Philharmonic’s fourth 
season last April, Mr. Solomon has 
been guest conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony, the Grant Park Symphony 
in Chicago, the Ohio State University 
Summer Symphony, the Vancouver 
Symphony, has had two engagements 
in January of this year with the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic, and on Feb. 25 he 
will conduct the Chicago Symphony. 


presentation of the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo. 

The orchestra presented a Russian 
program Jan. 9 at which the concert 
master Ilya Schkolnik was the soloist 
playing the Tchaikovsky Violin Con- 
certo. The applause was enthusiastic 
and well earned. Reginald Stewart 
gave sensitive interpretations to the 
Romeo and Juliet overture and the first 
movement of the Shostakovich Eighth 
Symphony. 

At its concert, Jan. 13, the orchestra 
had as soloist Ralph Gomberg, oboist, 
a member of the orchestra. This art- 
ist presented the Cimarosa-Benjamin 
Concerto with great skill. The pro- 
gram included two transcriptions of 
Bach made by Mr. Stewart and fine 
interpretations of Tristan and Gét- 
terdammerung music. 


With Helen Traubel, soprano, as 
soloist, giving noble rendition to 
Come Sweet Death and My Heart 


Ever Faithful by Bach and the Im- 
molation Scene from Gétterdammerung 
the program of symphony, Jan. 16, 
held rare distinction, In the presen- 
tation of Strauss’ Rosenkavalier Suite, 
Reginald Stewart the conductor dis- 
played refinement of tone with con- 
trast of resonance marking the high 
point of perfection reached during the 
season by the orchestra under Mr. 
Stewart’s sensitive care. 

The National Symphony, 
Kindler, conductor, at its Dec. 


Hans 
18 con- 
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the Trio. Perhaps the warmest and 
most full-blooded performance of the 
afternoon was the robust treatment 
of the superb opening movement of the 
F major Sonata. . 


Ania Dorfmann, Pianist 

The playing of Ania Dorfmann may 
be neither as deep as a well nor as 
wide as a church door but it is in- 
variably enjoyable. There was ample 
dis- 


reason why the numerous and 
tinguished audience which attended 
her Town Hall recital on Jan. 11 


made not the slightest effort to leave 
at the close of her program but re- 
mained seated almost to a man an- 
ticipating an entire group of encores 
quite as a matter of course. Miss 
Dorfmann, in a very complaisant 
mood, gave her hearers what they ex- 
pected. 

Her regular list, for that matter, 
was thoroughly restful and rewarding. 
It avoided adventures, problems and 
showy displays of one sort or an- 
other and confined itself to long es- 
tablished and beautiful music. The 
recital began with a delightful sonata 
of Galuppi’s and proceeded directly to 
Beethoven's too seldom heard Sonata 
in B flat, Op. 22. Schumann’s Papel- 
lons, the familiar Mendelssohn Rondo 
Capriccioso and a Chopin group which 
included the unjustly neglected 
kotonaise in C sharp minor, Op. 26, 
No. 1, the Scherzo in B flat and the 
Tarantella, constituted the rest of the 
bill, while the extras offered among 
other things a couple of Scarlatti 
sonatas and Liadoff's music box piece. 

Fastidious taste, a well-schooled 
technique, unremitting musicality and 
charm of color distinguished whatever 
Miss Dorfmann played. It is possible, 
perhaps, to conceive a more imagina- 
tive performance of the Papillons but 
scarcely a more relishing one. Most 
charming, furthermore, was the pian- 
ist’s beautifully tinted treatment of 
the Galuppi piece and her lovely han- 
dling of the Beethoven. It would be 
easy to submit almost everything the 
pianist performed to an equally ap- 
preciative dissection if anything were 
to be gained by such a procedure. It 
may suffice to note that Miss Dorf- 
mann’s accomplishments were fasci- 
nating practically throughout. F. 


Lotte Lehmann, Soprano 

Everyone knows that Lotte Leh- 
mann is one of the greatest Lieder 
singers in the world, and no one was 
surprised to find a capacity audience 
filling the auditorium and stage of 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 
13, when she gave the first in a series 
of three recitals. What was surpris- 
ing, as always, in her singing of Schu- 
bert’s Die Schéne Miillerin, was the 
immediacy of her interpretative genius. 
Just as Schubert wrote these incom- 
parable songs in a state of rapt in- 
tensity and vision, so does Mme. Leh- 
mann sing them. In “Die Liebe Far- 
be,” the “Trockne Blumen” and above 
all, in the two supreme lyrics which 
close the cycle, her face became a 
mask of tragic suffering and her voice 
seemed almost disembodied in its ex- 
pression of the heartbreak of the miller 
boy. 

Mme. Lehmann’s performance of 
these songs is, of course, a conscious 
work of art. The flawless phrasing, 
the remarkable clarity of diction and 
the countless touches of imaginative 
detail bear witness to that. But her 
singing also has a spontaneous warmth 
and truth of feeling which explains 
her hold over audiences. For thou- 
sands of years, human beings have 
loved unhappily and have turned to 
nature for consolation in their despair. 
But Schubert in his music, and Mme. 
Lehmann in her singing, seem to have 
encompassed, to have understood, all 
of them. It is this universality of 


effect which marks supreme artistic 
achievement. 
Paul Ulanowsky’s accompaniments 


were an integral part of Mme, Leh- 
mann’s singing. The audience applaud- 
ed her for several minutes at the 
beginning of the program and at the 


end wrung from her one encore, “Das 
Abendrot”, one of the few Schubert 
songs which could follow the cycle 
without destroying its mood. S. 
Albeneri Trio, Jan. 14 

The admired Albeneri Trio, which 
consists of Erich Itor Kahn, pianist, 


Alexander Schneider, violinist, and 
Benar Heifetz, cellist, is happily a 
fairly frequent visitor. Time was wheu 
organizations of the type were more 
numerous here than they are now, 
but with these three artists on hand 
it is unlikely that the important liter- 
ature existing for this instrumental 
combination will fall imto neglect 
among us. The concert given at the 
Town Hall Jan. 14 by the relatively 
new but surprisingly well fused en- 
semble had many rewarding aspects 
and stirred a numerous audience to 
enthusiasm. 

The program opened with Haydn's 
Trio in G and closed with the greatest 
of Beethoven’s masterpieces in that 
form, the so-called Archduke Trio. 
Between these was to be heard one of 
the most treasurable of Ravel’s cham- 
ber music creations, the Trio in A. 
The present listener, detained by 
duties elsewhere, managed to hear 
only a brief fragment of its finale. If 


the rest of the composition was as 
well played the performance would 
alone have justified a trip to 43rd 


Street from the remotest part of the 
city. At all events, the searching in- 
terpretation of Beethoven warranted it. 


r. 


Jennie Tourel, Mezzo-Soprano 

By splitting hairs it is possible, no 
doubt, to conclude that this or that 
performance of a consummate artist 
like Jennie Tourel excels or does not 
some other achievement of hers which 
haunts the memory. And so, perhaps, 
one may decide that her recital last 
year or the year before left an im- 
pression more even and unified than 
the one she gave at the Town Hall on 
Jan. 15. On those occasions the whole 
seemed almost greater than any of its 
parts. This time certain parts exceed- 
ed in beauty and eloquence the ef- 
fect of the whole. Yet with all allow- 
ances for inequalities the event still 
remains one of the most memorable of 
the season to date. 

Mme. Tourel has given programs 
more cunningly contrived and of rich- 
er musical substance than the present 
one. The first half, to be sure, com- 
pared favorably with any she has of- 
fered. It opened with an austere 
“Lamentation Napolitaine” by some 
anonymous composer of the 17th Cen- 
tury and then proceeded to a delicious 
“Air Comique” by Monsigny, a su- 
perbly patrician “Air of Venus” from 
Rameau’s Dardanus, Rossini’s “Bel 
Raggio” and, lastly, to Fauré’s “Ar- 
pége”, Soir and Mandoline and De- 
bussy’s “C’est l’extase”, “Il pleure 
dans mon coeur’ and “L’Ombre des 
Arbres”. But the second half, 
irrespective of the artist’s singing, 
failed to sustain this level. In spite 
of certain Russian songs by Proko- 
fieff, Rachmaninoff, Gliere and Mus- 
sorgsky, the concluding group, made 
up of some children’s pieces by Chan- 
ler and Revueltas, a Brazilian lyric 
by Mignone and the ox cart driver’s 
song of Villa-Lobos, it left at the close 
a disaffecting sense of triviality. 

For this listener, the artistic climax 
of Mme. Tourel’s recital came with 
her delivery of the songs of Fauré 
and, perhaps still more unforgettably, 
of Debussy’s “Ariettes Oubliées”. It 
is hard to recall performances more 















































Ania Dorfmann 


Lotte Lehmann 


exquisitely sensitive, more magical in 
their play of light and shade, than she 
gave of “C’est l’extase langoureuse”, 
or “L’Ombre des arbres”. Here was 
Jennie Tourel at the peak of her art 
and the summit of her musicianship 
And when, as an encore, she sang 
Reynaldo Hahn's “Si mes vers avaient 
des ailes”, she brought to it a suavity 


and loveliness of tone that evoked 
more than a thought of Nellie Melba. 
As for Rossini’s grandly ornate 


Semiramide air, it demonstrated 
afresh what a past mistress of florid 
execution and of the great style we 
possess in this mezzo-soprano. Earli- 
er in the concert her tones sometimes 
betrayed the evidence of nerves or, 
peradventure, a touch of the weather. 
In any case, Mme. Tourel never pre- 
sented a more glistening feast for the 
eye. 

Erich Itor Kahn's accompaniments 
were again as delectable as the sing- 
er’s art. P. 


Esther Jacobson, Soprano 


Esther Jacobson, soprano, gave a 
recital in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on Jan. 15. While Miss Jacob- 
son’s voice is not a particularly str#k- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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cert at the Lyric had Mona Paulee, as 
vocal soloist, substituting for the 
scheduled Blanche Thebom. The fine 
singing of the artist and the splen- 
didly etched performance of a Haydn 
symphony resulted in a highly artistic 
program. 

The concert of the National Sym- 
phony, Hans Kindler, conductor, at 
the Lyric Theatre, Jan. 15, marked 
the highest audience esteem witnessed 
this season. The evening proved a 
gala musical occasion. With every 
seat occupied and hundreds of stand- 
ees, this audience, the largest as- 
sembled at any musical event this sea- 
son, came to pay homage to the great 
artist, Fritz Kreisler, who was the so- 
loist. 

As the violinist made his stage en- 
trance, the orchestra rose in respect 
as did a great portion of the audience. 
With this fervent welcome as inspira- 
tion Kreisler gave an interpretation 
to the Beethoven concerto with mas- 
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terful understanding, and with rever- 
ent attention to the artist’s individual- 
ity of conception Hans Kindler pro- 
duced from the sensitive orchestra a 
tonal blending which enhanced the solo 
violin to a degree of refinement sel- 
dom heard in the reading of this clas- 
sic score, 

Prolonged applause brought the so- 
loist to the center of the stage to 
acknowledge the approval. 

That the program was to be charged 
with musical vitality became evident 
in the opening Tocoata by Frescobaldi 
as arranged by Dr. Kindler. This 
vitality gained in appeal during the 
swaying interpretation of the Sibelius 
First Symphony, where melodic rich- 
ness, mood and rhythm were outlined 
deftly. The brilliant close given to 
the program with the Berlioz Marche 
Hongroise disclosed the enthusiasm of 
conductor and the spirit of the or- 
chestra. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, En- 
gene Ormandy conductor, appeared 
Dec. 19 before a capacity audience 
with a program of Respighi, Rach- 
maninoff and Brahms. William 
Kapell, pianist, played the Rachman- 
inoff Second Concerto with a fervent 
and unctuous style. 

FRANZ BORNSCHEIN 


Boult Launches 
Boston Series 


Boston.—The able and impeccable 
Sir Adrian Boult is paying us his first 
visit since 1935 as guest conductor of 
the Boston Symphony. Sir Adrian 
was greeted with marked cordiality at 
his first three appearances of a three- 
weeks tenure. 

His opening program was prevail- 
ingly English: John Ireland’s faded 
tone poem The Forgotten Rite of 1913, 
the Enigma Variations by Elgar, a 
Threnody for a Soldier Killed in Ac- 
tion by Michael Heming and Anthony 
Collins and Brahms’ First Symphony. 
The Threnody for a Soldier Killed in 
Action was assembled and orchestrated 


by Mr. Collins, a violist, conductor 
and writer of film music, from sketches 
left by Michael Heming. Heming 


was a music student who at the age 
of 22 was killed at El Alamein. The 
score was performed in a March of 
Time broadcast in New York in Janu- 
ary of 1944, but these are the first con- 
cert hearings in the United States. 
This music is slight and runs only 
about six minutes, but it indicates that 
Heming was a young man of talent. 

Sir Adrian did all he could for Ire- 
land’s music, and made Elgar’s famil- 
iar Variations absorbing. Tonal ex- 
citements are not Sir Adrian’s long 
suit, but perception and technical skill 
are his to a high degree. 

Fabien Sevitzky and the Indianapo- 
lis Symphony provided an interesting 
evening at Symphony Hall. Mr. Se- 
vitzky was no stranger here, having 
conducted the Metropolitan Theater 
and People’s Symphony 10 years and 
more ago, but his present ensemble 
made its first visit. Over the years 
Mr. Sevitzky’s conducting has deep- 
ened. His gestures have been tem- 
pered until they are a model of effi- 
cient baton technic. His program, 
unfortunately, was dull, apart from the 
Chopin F Minor Piano Concerto, the 
solo part in which was _ beautifully 
played by that specialist in Chopin, 
Jan Smeterlin. Also included were the 
Manfred Symphony of Tchaikovsky 
and Robert Russell Bennett’s Sym- 
phonic Picture drawn from Porgy and 
Bess by Gershwin were less interest- 
ing. Cyrus W. DurcINn 





New Orleans Ensemble 
Host to Noted Artists 
NEW 


Symphony and 


OrLEANS.—The New Orleans 
Artur Rubinstein ap- 
peared in the Brahms Concerto in 
B-Flat Major. Both Massimo Freccia, 
the conductor, and the eminent soloist 
were in perfect rapport, and the result 


was a performance to remember for a 
long time. Tumultuous applause re- 
warded the event. Joseph Schuster, a 
week later, played the Schumann A 
Minor cello concerto and was heartily 
received. Mr. Freccia’s reading of 
Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe remains 
the highlight of a thus far brilliant 
season. For the Pan American night, 
Jose Echaniz was the conductor and 
Lucrecia Sarria, soprano, the soloist. 
Mr. Echaniz distinguished himself in 
the Howard Hanson Symphony No. 2. 
Harry B. LoEs 


Assistant Conductor 
Leads St. Louis Group 


St. Louts.— Harry Farbman, as- 
sistant conductor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, took over the podium for the 
ninth pair of concerts Dec. 14 and 15. 
His program was a happy choice, 
opening with an initial hearing of 
Bartok’s Rumanian Dances. The or- 
chestral elaborations of the folk dances 
were skillfully performed. Mr. Farb- 
man showed his ability in a distin- 
guished reading of the Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Symphony. Its flowing melo- 
dies and sharp accented passages were 
played with compelling beauty of tone 
and expression. He also collaborated 
with a fine accompaniment for Erica 
Morini in her performance of Bruch’s 
First Concerto in which the artist dis- 
played her very sincere musicianship 
and understanding of the work. She 
was given a warm reception. 

Vladimir Golschmann returned for 
the 10th pair of concerts on Dec. 22 
and 23 in an orchestral fare, opening 
with the Overture to Mozart’s The 
Marriage of Figaro, followed by the 
same composer’s Symphony No, 35 in 
D, in which the orchestra was superla- 
tive in its charming and graceful play- 
ing. Mr. Golschmann closed the first 
half with a first local hearing of 
Hindemith’s Symphonic Metamorphosis 
of a Theme by Carl Maria Von Weber, 
which received a genuinely apprecia- 
tive reception, for it was magnificently 
performed. Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony closed the concert, and its tonal 
opulence was given full sway in Mr. 
Golschmann’s reading. There was a 
rousing acclamation from the audience 
at its conclusion. Herrpert W. Cost 


Los Angeles Rings Out 
1945 With Concert 


Los AnGceLtes—Los Angeles rang 
out the old year with a Philharmonic 
concert conducted by Alfred Wallen- 
stein, Dec. 27-28; attended numerous 
Missiah productions, the best of 
which occurred in the Pasadena Civic 
Auditorium under Richard Lert’s di- 
rection, and then gave little heed to 
music until Jascha Heifetz’s violin re- 
cital, Jan. 3. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra was in 
good shape for its opening program of 
1946, conducted by Mr. Wallenstein 
Jan. 10-11 im the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium. The concert list included Ar- 
tur Schnabel’s playing of a Mozart 
concerto with the orchestra. The late 
December program by the musical di- 
rector was built around Artur Rubin- 
stein, who played the Tchaikovsky 
piano concerto by request. Alexander 
Tansman’s Serenade No. 3, which the 
composer conducted, proved to be an 
important romantic modern with four 
well-constructed movements. 


IsaABEL Morse JONES 


Capacity Crowds Attend 
Denver Concert 
DENVER.—Musical activities have 
centered arcund the programs of the 
Denver Symphony for the last few 
weeks. Nov. 30 Saul Caston presented 
his first all-symphony program of the 
season. Once again he was greeted 
with an overflow audience and the or- 
chestra showed the results of the skill- 
ful training they are receiving at the 
hands of our new conductor. The pro- 
(Continued on page 27) 
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For Piano 


New Concerto for Children 
From Schroeder & Gunther 


NEW teaching material for piano 
of unusual interest comes from 
Schroeder & Gunther, a firm whose 
publications have rendered invaluable 
first aid to teachers over a long period 
of years. There is a new concerto by 
Jean Williams and there is also a col- 
lection of little pieces entitled “Spell- 
a-Tune”, based on a novel idea, by 
Mark Nevin. 

The Concerto in C by Miss Wil- 
liams, like the composer’s previous 
Concerto in A Minor, is designed to 
serve as an introduction to the con- 
certo form for junior students not yet 
advanced enough to handle even the 
easiest of the works of the standard 
concerto repertoire. It consists of the 
traditional three movements and _ is 
written so consistently as to remain at 
every point within the powers of a 
very modest technique, while the 
structural patterns are lucidly true to 
type. The thematic material is essen- 
tially musical and attractive and, as 
an astutely devised detail, the first 
movement’s successions of triad chords 
played in three different locations, in 
three-four time, as in the opening of 
the Tchaikovsky concerto, must in- 
evitably help the child pianist to imag- 
ine that he is actually playing “the” 
concerto. In three-staff score, with 
second-piano part, the opening move- 
ment covers nine pages, the especially 
easy, melodic Andantino, five pages, 
and the jolly closing movement in folk- 
dance character, eight ($1.25, with 
extra copy). 

Mr. Nevin’s “Spell-a-Tune” is a col- 
lection of thirty very easy little piano 
solos for small hands, only one of them 
being more than half a page long, in 
which the note-letters of the alphabet 
are so used as to spell a word in the 
first one or two measures of each piece, 
as, for instance, EGG, DEED, CAB- 
BAGE, and so on. Dotted lines under 
the actual spelling notes are a guide 
to the pupil, who is then supposed to 
write the complete word in the blank 
title box. Most of these well-devised 
little pieces consist of single notes in 
each hand throughout (60c). js 


Reviews in Brief 


“Where Go the Clouds?”, by Sarah 
Louise Dittenhaver, J. Fischer. An 
attractive three-page piece about third 
grade, offering good practice in phras- 
ing and in learning the notes above 
the staves (35c). 

“The Ice Like a Mirror”, by Ernest 
Harry Adams, Schmidt. A _ graceful 
little waltz, good for facility and style. 
Three pages, easy (40c). 

“Tramp Away!”, by Norman Caz- 
den, Mercury. A three-page march 
with a strong rhythmic swing and with 
a pretty consistently maintained osti- 
nato figure in the bass. An effective 
third-grade piece for boys especially 
(40c). 

“Dance of the Dryads”, by Berenice 
Benson Bentley, Summy. An effec- 
tive piece to be played lightly, fluently 


NEW M USIC From Leading Publishers 








A. Walter Kramer 


Frank La Forge 


and with delicate grace. Good practise 
in facility (40). 

“For Little Hands and Voices”, by 
Clare Robinson, G. Schirmer. A well- 
conceived collection of little piano 
pieces with words for beginners, de- 
signed to provide songs with words 
and music of equal simplicity, and to 
become progressively somewhat more 
difficult in the succeeding pages (60c). 

“The Cuckoo” and “Echo Likes Me”, 
by Genevieve Lake, Summy. Two 
pleasing little pieces in the earliest 
grades, the first having words, the sec- 
ond providing especially useful prac- 
tise in finding note locations (30c 
each). 

“Dream of Vienna”, by George M. 
Waters, Summy. A slow waltz me- 
lodically effective. Two pages, third 
grade (30c). 

“The Ball in the Fountain”, by 
Maude Lafferty, Ditson: Presser. A 
melody sings through and above con- 
tinuous arpeggiated and scale pas- 
sages. Rippling finger work is devel- 
oped. Fourth grade (40c). 

“Autumn Moods”, by Grant Connell, 
Presser. Sensuously melodic, border- 
ing closely upon popular sentimental- 
ity. Has a strong appeal on that basis 
(35c). ‘ 

In his Melody Preludes, consisting 
of 23 short piano solos for the develop- 
ment of memory and the solution of 
various technical problems Howard 
Kasschau provides material that teach- 
ers will find stimulating to pupils. 
They are published by Schroeder & 
Gunther, Inc. (60¢). Such matters as 
facility in interlaced passage playing, 
chromatic scales, pedal studies, and 
staccato and legato contrasts are 
handled in these brief preludes with 
experience and skill. 


For Violin 


Picturesque Violin Suite 
By William Grant Still 


NEW work of major dimensions 

by William Grant Still has come 
from the Delkas Music Publishing 
Company, a Suite for Violin and 
Piano that represents the composer in 
his best creative form. There are 
three movements, the first, introduced 
by three majestic measures that at 
once establish the exotic flavor of the 
music, a vigorous and somewhat bar- 
baric dance movement inspired by 
Richmond Barthe’s “African Danc- 
er”; the second, a slow movement sug- 
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gested by Sargent Johnson’s “Mother 
and Child”, and the third, short, 
rhythmically snappy scherzo inspired 
by Augusta Savage’s “Gamin”. The 
piano part is resourcefully planned and 
ably written and the grateful violin 
part has been edited by Louis Kauf- 
mann. 

The music is piquantly colorful in 
both the first and last movements, 
while in the second, with its implica- 
tions of deep-lying tragedy, the com- 
poser has achieved poignancy that 
grips the heart. The idiom throughout 
is unmistakably representative of the 
composer, and his expression of ele- 
mental yearning over a child, as illus- 
trated in the slow movement, reaches 
a new eloquence. The music of this 
work is not for the amateur ; it is only 
for the experienced artist capable tem- 
peramentally of responding to its 
spirit. While the three movements 
form a complete entity any one of 
them could be used separately with 
good effect. ($2.50) 


Reviews in Brief 


“Now the Sheep Secure Are Graz- 
ing”, by J. S. Bach, arranged by Frank 
La Forge, C. Fischer (50c). An effec- 
tively made arrangement of the favorite 
aria from “The Birthday Cantata”. 
The violin part has been edited by 
Leonid Polotine. 

Caprice, by Lester L. Sargent, Fes- 
tival Music Co., Washington. A me- 
lodically pleasing “tempo di minuetto”, 
the ultimate effect of which is preju- 
diced by the sketchy and unimagina- 
tive piano part. 

“Country Holiday”, by Harold Park- 
man, Schmidt (40c). An attractive 
little piece in the first position, with 
an appropriate and graceful accom- 
paniment. 


For Chorus 


Galaxy Choral Novelties 
Of Distinguished Quality 

HORAL novelties recently re- 

leased by the Galaxy Music Cor- 
poration include a fine new work for 
four-part mixed chorus by George 
Mead, “Once to Every Man and Na- 
tion”, a beautifully conceived and im- 
pressively developed setting of the 
James Russell Lowell poem in slow 
march time, based on the Welsh mel- 
ody, “Ton-y-Botel”, and a chorus of 
thrilling effectiveness by Alexander 
Gretchaninoff for men’s voices in four 
parts, with bass solo, “Long Life and 
Glory”, which exemplifies anew the 
composer’s inspired musical imagina- 
tion and expert craftsmanship. 

For three-part women’s chorus A. 
Walter Kramer has made a skilfully 
planned and exceptionally effective 
choral version of August Sdéderman’s 
“The Princess”, providing at the same 
time an equally well written English 
version of the Bjoérnson text. Also for 
three-part women’s voices is a choral 
arrangement Katherine K. Davis has 
made of her solo setting of Rosemary 
Bénet’s “Nancy Hanks”, which thus 
gains a new musical charm, while for 
soprano, alto and baritone Channing 
Lefebvre has now made an adroit ar- 
rangement of the irresistible “Here 
Comes the Band!” by Oscar Straus, 
besides devising a shrewdly effective 
version of John M. Kernochan’s song 
in the style of an American folksong, 
“As I Ride By”, for four-part male 
chorus, with baritone and tenor solos. 

# 





Reviews in Brief 

Schirmer’s Favorite A Cappella Se- 
lections for Women’s Voices, arranged 
for four-part women’s chorus by Carl 
F.. Mueller, Katherine K. Davis, R. 
Schmelz, Valentin Frank, Dudley Buck, 
and others, G. Schirmer. A representa- 





tive collection of twenty arranged songs 
and choral works of many nations, 
ranging from Morley’s “April Is in 
My Mistress’ Face” and Bach’s “O 


Rejoice, Ye Christians, Loudly” to 
Pauline Viardot’s “The Three Fair 
Maids”, Bortniansky’s ‘“Cherubim 


Song” and the Jaques-Dalcroze “The 
Heart of My Sweet”, and embracing 
such folksongs as the English “Just as 
the Tide Was Flowing”, the Swiss 
“There’s One That I Love Dearly” 
and the Russian “Peter” and “The 
Scarlet Sarafan” (75c). 

Auditorium Collections of Harms 
Choruses, for four-part mixed voices 
and four-part male voices, Harms. 
Each contains a dozen arrangements 
of such popular songs as “Rose- 
Marie”, “Indian Love Call”, “Strike 
Up the Band”, “Dancing in the Dark”, 
“When Day Is Done”, and others ($1.00 
each). C; 


New Music Received 
For Four-Part Mixed Chorus (Secular): 


“The Wind’, words by R. L. Stevenson; 
“Break, Break, Break’, words by Tenny- 
son; “Old Ironsides”, words by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes; “To Stay at Home Is Best”, 
text by Longfellow; music to all by May 
Van Dyke (Belwin: Boosey, Hawkes, Bel- 
win). 

“The Glow Within’, by George W. Kem- 
mer (J. Fischer). 

Serenade, Swedish student song, by J. A. 
Ahlstroem, arranged by Earl Rosenberg 
(G. Schirmer). 

“Reverie”, by Frederic Fay Swift; “This 
Is the Day”, by Vladimir Padwa (Marks). 

“Yonder, Yonder”, Russian folk-melody, 
arranged by Samuel Richards Gaines (Dit- 
son: Presser). 

“A Sylvan Revel’, by Christopher Thom- 
as; “On the Yoke”, by Nikolaievsky, ““Why 
Are You Blinking Your Eyes’, by Mik- 
hail Shishkin, and “A Russian Gypsy 
Song’, by Dmitri Pokrass, three Russian 
songs arranged by Gregory Stone, with 
English texts by John Alan Haughton; “At 
Parting’, by Vladimir Zakharoff, “Song of 
the Meadow Land”, by Leo Knipper, “In 
Defense of Our Land”, by Dmitri and Dan- 
iel Pokrass, “‘At the Gates”, Russian folk- 
song, and “Ekh Lapti’’, Russian song, all 


arranged Gregory Stone, with English 
texts by Milton Pascal; “Because You're 
You”, by Victor Herbert, arranged by 


Douglas MacLean (Witmark). 


For Three-Part Mixed Chorus (Secular): 


“The Green Cathedral’, by Carl Hahn, 
arranged by Geoffrey Montrose (Church: 
Presser). 

“Border Bailad’”’, by J. H. Maunder, ar- 
ranged by John Holler (Gray). 


For Women’s Voices, Two Parts 
(Secular): 


“IT Love Life,”” by Mana-Zucca, arranged 
by Rob Roy Peery (John Church: Presser). 

“Thou, Too, Sail On, O Ship of State,” by 
Humperdinck, adapted by Oscar Rasbach, 
poem by Longfellow (G. Schirmer). 

“Full Fathom Five Thy Father Lies”, by 
John Ireland, words from Shakespeare’s 
“Tempest” (E. C. Schirmer). 
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ing one either as regards quality or 
placement, she displayed other and 
more unusual gifts which made her 
singing of definite interest. A _ high- 
ly intelligent approach to her num- 
bers, a fine sense of phrase and a very 
clear enunciation are some of the qual- 
ities Miss Jacobson is master of. Ad- 
ded to this, she sings musically. There 
seems no reason why she should not 
become a highly popular recital art- 
ist. Her program included two Mozart 
arias and songs by Brahms, Strauss, 
Franck, Ravel and others. Accom- 
paniments of remarkable sensitivity 
were played by Alice Wightman. H. 


Sidney Foster, Pianist 


Sidney Foster, who gave a piano re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall, Jan. 14, can, 
when it comes to dexterity, power and 
address, hold his own with the best of 
his young colleagues. He appears 
even to have curbed some of the 
noisier tendencies of his playing which 
were still disturbingly conspicuous last 
winter and to have cultivated in some 
degree the more delicate nuances. 
This, of course, is all to the good and 
one became aware of it at the outset 
when Mr. Foster addressed himself 
rather gracefully to Beethoven’s early 
Sonata, Op. 14, No. 1. With Chopin’s 
Sonata in B Flat Minor, which fol- 
lowed, he clearly felt justified in re- 
verting more or less to his more forc- 
ible vein. Naturally, this was. still 
more in keeping when he undertook 
Prokofieff’s Third Sonata. The rest 
of the program offered works by 
Albeniz, Rachmaninoff, Foster and a 
Dohnanyi transcription of a Delibes 
waltz. 

The elements of which Mr. Foster’s 
playing still falls short are interpreta- 
tive insight and a really imaginative 
stimulus. His performance of the 
Chopin sonata was mainly a surface 
matter for all the physical vigor it in- 
volved. The large audience acclaimed 
the artist effusively. 


Marion Meatthaeus, Contralto 


It is to be hoped that we shall hear 


more of Marion Matthaeus, a con- 
tralto born in Frankfurt-on-the-Main 
though today a _ Brazilian citizen, 


whose inconspicuous New York debut 
at the Town Hall the afternoon of 
Jan. 15 furnished one of the most de- 
lightful surprises of the season. Miss 
Matthaeus has had considerable oper- 
atic and concert experience in Central 
Europe, a fact of which nobody who 
heard her could remain long in doubt. 
Not only are admirable qualities of 
style and musicianship manifest in her 
work but her voice as such, in spite 
of certain technical flaws, is one of the 
richest and warmest organs made 
known to us in a long time—a genuine 
contralto, voluminous and vibrant and 
without exaggerated or ill produced 
chest tones. 

Her program, which ranged through 
airs by Mendelssohn and Bach, songs 
of Schubert, Brahms, Wolf, Verdi’s 
“O Don Fatale,” lyrics by Santoli- 
quido, Debussy and others, was over- 
lengthy but served to exhibit from 
many angles the newcomer’s emo- 
tional resources, her fine taste, imagin- 
ation and moving sincerity. It was a 
delight to hear after no end of taste- 
less “dramatizing” by contemporary 
singers, a performance of Schubert's 
Erlking so vivid in its subtle differen- 
tiation of the three voices but at the 
Same time so completely free from 
catch-penny effects. Nor may one 
forget Miss Matthaeus’ affecting 
delivery of Bach’s “Komm, §siisser 
Tod,” or her grandiose publication of 
Schubert’s “Die Allmacht.” 

Certain of the singer’s tones, be- 
cause of inadequate support, sounded 
occasionally breathy and doubtful as 
to pitch, but such flaws are not 
lecessarily past correcting. Mean- 
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while, it is a pleasure to note that a 
really distinguished artist has come 
among us. 


William Kroll and James Friskin, 
Violinist and Pianist 


The 4lst anniversary concert of the 
Institute of Musical Art of the Juil- 
liard School of Music was given in the 
school recital hall on the evening of 
Jan. 16, by William Kroll, violinist, 
and James Friskin, pianist. The con- 
cert is given every year in memory 
of Betty Loeb, mother of James Loeb 
who gave the original endowment to 
the institute. The program of the 
concert consisted of the Franck A 
Major Sonata and that in E Major by 
Bach. N. 


Alexander Uninsky, Pianist 


Alexander Uninsky attracted one of 
the largest gatherings of the season 
to his Carnegie Hall recital on Jan. 16, 
and despite the length of the program 
few left before the end. This program 
contained three Scarlatti sonatas, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat Op. 31, 
No. 3 and Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 7. 
Following this diet of sonatas the 
pianist undertook three Chopin Etudes, 
the D Flat Nocturne and the G Flat 
Waltz, Debussy’s Général Lavine, 
Feuilles Mortes and Ondine and, 
finally, Liszt’s Spanish Rhapsody. 

The impression one carried away 
from the recital was largely of tech- 
nique, technique and still more tech- 
nique. Mr. Uninsky’s mechanism is 
of the challenging sort which solicits 
continual attention to the prodigies 
it is performing. Consequently one of 
the most spectacular exploits of the 
evening was the Prokofieff Sonata, 
which Mr. Uninsky promulgated with 
almost incredible velocity, power and 
just that percussive touch and steely 
impact this opus demands. One may 
question if it has enjoyed a more spec- 
tacular publication in a long time. 
Bravura of another order, but after its 
fashion no less dazzling, was disclosed 
in Chopin’s Study in thirds, Debussy’s 
Ondine and the Liszt Rhapsody. 

Of course, there was also technique 
aplenty in the Beethoven Sonata, but 
that in the nature of things should 
bring other elements into play. Mr. 
Uninsky’s reading was in many ways 
arbitrary and through its willfulness 
missed the deeper vibrations of the 
work. However, in the Chopin 
Nocturne the pianist made it plain that 
he. can achieve a lovely singing tone 
and a real poetry of mood when he 
so chooses. F, 


Rudolf Firkusny, Pianist 


The recital which Rudolf Firkusny 
gave at Carnegie Hall Jan. 18 was an- 
nounced as his only New York one 
of the season. This is more than 
regrettable, for playing so consistently 
fascinating, sensitive and exquisite as 
the gifted Czech pianist did on the 
present occasion is at once a delight 
and a corrective. The writer of these 
lines would not exchange 15 minutes 
of such an art for a whole winter’s 
exploits of the most vaunted technical 
virtuosos arid tight rope walkers in 
the business. That is not to say that 
Mr. Firkusny, when he so chooses, 
cannot compete in bravura with the 
best of them. But in its totality his 
art has far nobler ends. There is a 
rightness and a quality of divination 
about everything he does which out- 
weighs any amount of glamor, sensa- 
tion and spectacle. 

Mr. Firkusny’s program, for that 
matter, was not designed for vain 
show. It began with such solid sub- 
stance as Bach’s E Minor Toccata, 
Mozart’s Sonata in C (K. 330) and 
Chopin’s in B Minor. The _ second 
half brought three numbers—Honky- 
tonk, Blues and Calypso—from Sam- 
uel Barber’s Excursions, four extracts 
(two Etudes, a Polka and a Pasto- 








Marion Matthaeus 


Sidney Foster 


rale) from Bohuslav Martinu’s Etudes 
and Polkas, written only last year and 
presented for the first time in New 
York, two Debussy pieces and Sme- 
tana’s F Major Polka and Etude de 
Concert. A conscientious review of 
the event would really call for a de- 
tailed description of each. 

It must suffice that Mr. Firkusny’s 


performance of Bach, Mozart and 
Chopin were doubtless the loveliest 
and most profoundly satisfying 1m- 


pressions the listener carried from the 
hall—particularly Chopin. The pianist 
played the much tormented sonata not 
only with a tone of ravishing songful- 
ness, the subtlest inflections and colors 
but also with a deep logic of interpre- 
tative plan and a poetry of imagination 
only too rarely encountered. As for 
Mr. Firkusny’s Mozart, this reviewer 
will never ask to hear better and the 
aew Martinu pieces, which profited in 
richest measure from the player's vital 
and enamoring art, it can be said that 
the Polka, the Pastorale and the F 
Major Etude are among the most ami- 
able things this composer has given 
us. 


Raya Garbousova, Cellist 

Raya Garbousova, cellist, who is one 
of the outstanding players upon that 
instrument, gave a recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 18, with 
Erich Itor Kahn at the piano. Miss 
Garbousova made up a program to suit 
all tastes, intermingling Hindemith 
with Handel,  Boccherini, Fauré 
Weber and others. 

Technically and _ interpretatively, 
Miss Garbousova expended her best 
efforts on the unaccompanied Hinde- 
mith Sonata. The work bristles with 
difficulties and is calculated, at best, 
to be more pleasing to the ultra- 
modern ear than to those fed on 
Handel and Weber. The Boccherini 
B Flat Concerto had some excellent 
playing and a full, well-rounded tone 
was always in evidence. Chopin’s 





“Alexander Uninsky Raya Garbousova 


Polonaise Brilliante, arranged by 
Feuermann was spirited in performance 
and the Fauré Elégie a nice piece of 
tone painting. Two pieces by Rieti, 
one of which, a Tarantella, had its 
first performance were well done. The 
Weber Sonatine which closed the pro- 
gram was also excellent in every re- 
spect. Mr. Kahn’s accompaniments 
were always well scaled to the per- 
formance of the soloist. 


Golden Hill Chorus 


Assisted by the Downtown Glee 
Club, the Golden Hill Chorus, an or- 
ganization of female voices, was heard 
under the baton of George Mead in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 
19. Mr. Mead is the regular con- 
ductor of both groups. 

The program included works sung 
by the individual choruses also by the 
two in combination. A Russian song, 
Meadowland, sung by the Glee Club, 
was particularly striking. A version of 
The Beautiful Blue Danube for mixed 
voices made by Mr. Mead, was well 
done and the Hallelujah Chorus from 
Handel’s Messiah made a fitting cli- 
max to the concert. 


Lotte Lehmann, Soprano 

The Schumann-Brahms program 
which Lotte Lehmann offered at the 
Town Hall the afternoon of Jan. 20, 
though memorable from start to fin- 
ish, may well remain fixed in the 
recollection of those who heard it 
by reason of a performance of Schu- 
mann’s Frauenliebe cycle unparalleled 
hereabouts in years. Indeed, it is a 
question if the popular soprano at the 
summit of her vocal powers ever 
equalled it. The interpretation epito- 
mized, so to speak, the wonder of 
Mme. Lehmann’s art today. For this art 
has become so spiritualized in measure 
as her voice itself has grown less copi- 
ous and tractable that it lends what- 
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Obituary 


Adamo Didur 


Word was received in New York 
recently of the death at the age of 
70 in Katowice, Poland, on Jan. 7, 
of the eminent operatic bass, Adamo 
Didur, for over 20 years one of the 
most prominent singers at the Metro- 
politan. During his years at the Met- 
ropolitan he created many roles in 
world-premieres, first American per- 





Adamo Didur as Boris 


formances and first hearings of works 
in New York. 

He was born in Sanok, Galicia, Dec. 
24, 1874, and began his _ operatic 
career in Rio de Janeiro in 1894, 
singing subsequently in London, War- 
saw, St. Petersburg, Barcelona, Ma- 
drid and Buenos Aires. His name 
was on the roster of Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s Manhattan Opera Company 
when that organization was opened in 
December, 1906, but he was dissatis- 
fied with the roles for which he was 
cast and at the end of his second 
season accepted an engagement with 
the Metropolitan then under the man- 
agement of Heinrich Conried. 

Mr. Didur’s Metropolitan debut 
was made as Mephistophélés in Faust, 
at the opening performance of the 
season of 1908, on Nov. 14. He im- 
mediately became one of the most 
valued members of the company, ap- 
pearing not only in roles in the stand- 
ard repertoire but in many new ones 
as well. His last recorded perform- 
ance was as Klingsor in Parsifal on 
April 18, 1930. 

Mr. Didur’s list of achievements at 
the Metropolitan is a long one, the 
most significant being the creation for 
America of the title role of Mussorg- 
sky’s Boris Godunoff on March 19, 
1913. He continued to be the only 
exponent of the role at the Metropoli- 
tan until the return of Chaliapin in 
1921. 

He sang in the world premieres of 


Konigskinder, Dec. 28, 1910; Gianni 
Schicchi, Dec. 14, 1918; American 
premieres of Franchetti’s Germania, 


Jan. 22, 1910; Le Donne Curiose, Jan. 
3, 1912; L’Amore dei Tre Re, Jan. 
2, 1914; L’Oracolo, Feb. 14, 1915 
(one of his best achievements); Le 
Coq d’Or, March 6, 1918; La Reine 


Fiamette, jan. 24, 1919; Giovanni 
Gallurese, Feb. 19, 1925; La Cena 
dellé Beffe, Jan. 2, 1926, and Le 


Rossignol, March 7, 1926. 

He also, appeared in leading roles 
in the first performances at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House of Pique 
Dame, the first Russian Opera to be 
staged in New York, the Bartered 
Bride, The Tales of Hoffmann, 


L’Italiana in Algeri, Eugen Onegin, 
Don Carlos and L’Heuere Espagnole. 
He was the Kiingsor of the English 
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Parsifal in the post war revival of 
the work in 1920. 

In spite of being hampered with a 
wooden foot, Mr. Didur managed so 
cleverly that few noticed the affliction. 
His unusual abilities as an actor made 
him equally satisfactory in the high 
comedy roles of Kezal and Dr. Dul- 
camara as in the tragic ones of Boris 
and dramatic ones like Klingsor, 
Win-Shee and Dr. Miracle. He was 
equally at home in French, Italian, 
English and German roles as well as 
Russian ones sung in other tongues. 

His daughter, Olga, was a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera during the 
season of 1930-1931, making her debut 
as Preziosilla in La Forza del Destino 
and being heard later as Parassia in 
The Fair at Sorochinsk. Mr. Didur 
also took part in many of the im- 
portant revivals at the opera hotse. 
He had made his home in Poland for 
a number of years before his death 
and was established as a_ successful 
teacher there. 


Emil Raymond 


Emil Raytaond, editor of The Music 
Trades, a publication associated with 
MusicaL AMeEriIcA, died in the New 
York Hospital as the result of a heart 
attack on Jan. 18, after an illness of 
only a few days. He was 54 years old. 

Mr. Raymond was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. As a young man he 
had worked on the Pittsburgh Press 
and the Pittsburgh Dispatch. He 
went later to St. Louis where he 
worked on the Post-Dispatch, and 
came to New York to work on The 
Herald. He-was for a time a member 
of the editorial staff of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, going later to Chicago as the 
paper's representative in that city. He 
also wrote short stories which were 
published in Collier’s and other maga- 
zines. For several years he was pub- 
licity director for the Curtis Institute 
of Music in Philadelphia. He is sur- 
vived by his mother and one sister, 
Rose Raymond, pianist and teacher. 





Gertrude Penfield Seiberling 


Akron, Oun10.—Gertrude Penfield 
Seiberling, patron of music and one- 
time president of the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs, died here on 
Jan. 4, at the age of 80. She was the 
wife of Frank A. Seiberling, a foun- 
der, in 1898, of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, and president 
of the Seiberling Rubber Company 
of Barberton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Seiberling was associated with 
the National Federation for 45 years, 
during ten of which she was a direc- 
tor, and from 1919 to 1921, its presi- 
dent. During her presidency she 
inaugurated the national biennial 
chorus which sang at all the biennial 
conventions and wrote the ritual for 
the conventions themselves. 


She in- 
stigated the publication of two 
volumes of choruses which have be- 


come highly popular throughout the 


country. They were first used at the 
biennial convention in Chicago in 
1923. She was also active with the 


federation’s four-year course “leading 
to a broad education in the funda- 
mentals of musical composition, his- 
torical development and the _ instru- 
ments.” 

At the age of 60, Mrs. Seiberling 
became interested in painting and was 
a member of the National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors. 
She had canvases hung in various art 
exhibitions in New York. 


Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Mary Emma 
Hammerstein, widow of Oscar Ham- 
merstein whose Manhattan Opera 


House was for four years a formid- 
able rival of the Metropolitan, died 
here on Jan. 14. Born in Lafayette 
near here, she was the second wife 
of the impresario. They were mar- 
ried in 1914, Following her husband’s 
death in 1919, she attempted to revive 





the Manhattan Opera but without 
success. She was dispossessed in 1921, 
and there was long litigation with 
Arthur Hammerstein, her husband’s 
son by a previous marriage. This was 
settled by compromise in 1930. 


Harry von Tilzer 

Harry von Tilzer, writer of popular 
song hits which were heard all over 
the country at the turn of the century 
and later, was found dead in his New 
York hotel room on the morning of 
Jan. 10. He was 73 years old. Mr. 
von Tilzer, whose family name was 
Gumm, was born in Detroit. He had 
only the slightest musical instruction 
but wrote most of his compositions 
“by ear”. In the early ‘90’s he at- 
tracted the attention of the vaudeville 
singer, Lottie Gilson, who advised 
him to go to New York. Once there, 
he sold some of his songs to Tony 
Pastor for $2 each. He later esti- 
mated that he had composed upwards 
of 8,000 songs but that only 2,000 had 
been published. Among his early suc- 
cesses were “Please Go "Way and Let 
Me Sleep”, “For She’s Only a Bird in 
a Gilded Cage’, “On a Sunday After- 
noon”, “Down Where the Wurzburger 
Flows” and “Wait Til the Sun Shines 
Nellie’. He is credited with giving 
its name to “Tinpan Alley”. He was 
one of the earliest members of 
ASCAP. Four brothers survive him. 





Charlotte Ryan 


Charlotte Ryan, soprano, a member 
of the Metropolitan frgm 1924 until 
the close of the season of 1931-32, died 
suddenly of a cerebral hemorrhage in 
her New York apartment on Jan. 15. 
She was 54 years old. Miss Ryan was 
a native of Pittsburgh and her name 
in private life was Charlotte Griffith. 
After preliminary study in her native 
city she became a pupil at the New 
England Conservatory in Boston and 
later studied in New York. Besides 
singing at the Metropolitan she had 
appeared with the Cincinnati and St. 
Louis opera companies. 


Emmeran Stoeber 


SHEFFIELD, MAss.—Emmeran Stoe- 
ber, cellist, who founded the Lenox 
String Quartet and who was a retired 
professor of music at Yale University, 
died at his country home here on Dec. 
23, at the age of 66. He was born in 
Bavaria and came to the United 
States in 1915, appearing with various 
orchestras. He was a founder and a 
member of the Berkshire String Quar- 
tet which was featured at the Pitts- 
field Festival for a number of years. 
He is survived by his wife. 


John Adam Hugo 


Bripceport, Conn.—John Adam 
Hugo, pianist, teacher and composer, 
died here on Dec. 29, at the age of 
72. He was born in Bridgeport and 
went to Stuttgart Conservatory while 
still very young. After appearing in 
public in Europe, he returned to this 
country to teach at the Peabody Con- 
servatory in Baltimore in 1899. He 
remained at the Peabody for two 
years and then founded the European 
Conservatory of Music which he 
headed until 1906 when he returned to 
Bridgeport, remaining here until his 
death. His one-act opera, The Tem- 
ple Dancer was given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in a double bill 
with The Legend, by Breil, in 1919, 
and in Chicago three years later, win- 
ning there, the David Bispham medal 
given by the American Opera Society 
there. He is survived by his wife and 
one son. 


Hector W. Charlesworth 


Toronto, Ont.—Hector W. 
Charlesworth, author, journalist, for- 
mer head of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Commission, and dean of Canadian 
music critics died at his home here on 
Dec. 30, at the age of 73. Born and 
educated in Ontario, he entered news- 
paper work in 1891, and was almost 


in 


journalism 
from that date until his last task, whe. 
he attended the Toronto Symphony 


continuously engaged 


“Pops” Concert two days before his 
death. During his career of more 
than half a century he was successive- 


ly an outstanding news reporter and 
feature writer, was from 1910 to 1932 
managing editor of Toronto Saturday 
Night, a weekly journal of opinion, 
and in the later years, drama and 
music critic for several publications. 


Mr. Charlesworth was first chair- 
man of the government controlled 
Canadian Broadcasting Commission, 


and held this position from 1932 to 
1936. An author of note, his reminis- 
cences of public life and of the music 
world are preserved in Candid Chron- 
icles and several other books. 


Charles A. Fullerton 


Cepar Fatis, Iowa.—Charles A. 
Fullerton died Dec. 14, of cerebral 
thrombosis at the age of 84. He had 


been associated with the music depart- 
ment of the lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, for the past 48 years. Born in 
Manchester, N. H. he was educated in 
the lowa public schools, and attended 
lowa State Teachers College, where 
he received a B.S. degree in music in 
1890. He later took post-graduate 
work at Harvard University and 
Chicago University. Given the title 
of professor emeritus of music by the 
Iowa State Teachers’ College in 1934, 
he continued to work in the extension 
department. A. ‘LL. 


Edwin F. Stevens, Jr. 

ScARSDALE, N. Y.—Edwin F. Stev- 
ens, Jr., executive vice-president and 
general manager of Decca Records, 
Inc., which he helped to found in 1934, 
died at his home here on Dec. 20, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. He was born in 
New Orleans 44 years ago and at- 
tended George Washington University, 
but left befere being graduated to as- 
sume a business position. He was later 
vice-president in charge of sales, and 
general manager of the Columbia Pho- 
nograph Company. He had also held 
executive positions with the Decca 
Distributing Corporation, the Bruns- 
wick Radio Corporation, the Northern 
Music Company, the Sun Music Com- 
pany and the Clarence Williams Music 
Company. He was vice-chairman of 
the World Broadcasting System. His 
wife, one son and two daughters sur- 
vive. 

William B. Simmons 

WasuHincton, D. C.—William B. 
Simmons, light opera baritone, who 
sang leading roles in The Student 
Prince, Naughty Marietta and other 
popular works, died on Dec. 31, in 
Mount Alto Hospital. A native of 
Baltimore, he left the stage in 1939 
after 20 years in opera and operetta. 
Following this, he held a position in 
the Maritime Commission. 


A:T. M. 
Elsie Arden 


Elsie Arden, operatic and concert 
soprano of a generation ago, died in 
New York on Dec. 8 She was 62 
years old. In private life she was the 
widow of John Brickel of San Fran- 
cisco where she began her musical 
career as a church singer. She was 
decorated by the French Government 
for her services to the wounded dur- 
ing the first World War. 


William G. Hammond 


William G. Hammond, organist and 
composer, died in New York on Dec. 
22, as the result of an automobile ac- 
cident. He was 71 years old. He had 
played the organ in the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, Flatbush, for thirty 
years, and in summer that of Trinity 
Church, Watch Hill, R. I. He wrote 
songs and choral works. In his youth 
he had acted as accompanist for the 
late Lillian Nordica, who sang a num- 
ber of his songs. 
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Cities Service 


HEN the first Cities Service 

program was aired over NBC 
in February of 1927, a fuse blew out 
and the first few minutes of the con- 
cert by Edwin Franko Goldman and 
nis band never reached the air lanes. 
Although at the time some persons 
considered this an ill omen for the 
future success of the show, any such 
superstition was proved to be entirely 
groundless on Jan. 18 when the Cities 
Service program, now entitled “High- 
ways in Melody” celebrated its 1,001st 
broadcast. 

The program, directed by Paul 
Lavalle, presented a cavalcade of 
musical highlights of the past twenty 
years. Jessica Dragonette, the show's 
first soloist, who made her initial ap- 
pearance in 1930 and continued for six 
years as leading soprano, was special 
guest of the evening. 
~ The music played on this 1001st 
broadcast was in sharp contrast to the 
straight instrumental program of 
Schubert, Thomas, Offenbach, Liszt, 
Gounod and Sousa which Mr. Gold- 
man presented back in 1927. All the 
offerings were of a popular nature in 
keeping with the program’s regular 
format. Representing the period of 
1927-30 were “My Blue Heaven”, 
“Good News” and “Hallelujah” by the 
orchestra and singers. The years from 
1935 to 1940 were represented by “The 
Open Road”, “Whistle While You 
Work” and “This Is the Army, Mr. 
Jones”. 

“Hora Staécato” and “Tico Tico”, 
by the orchestra and a duet from 
Oklahoma! by Miss Dragonette and 
Leonard Stokes comprised the most 
modern part of the program. With 
an eye on the future, the entire en- 
semble concluded the program with 
the late Jerome Kern’s “Make Way 
for Tomorrow”. 





American Festival 
Scheduled by WNYC 


The seventh annual American Music 
Festival over WNYC is. scheduled to 
open on Feb. 12 and, during the 11 
days between Lincoln’s and Washing- 
ton’s birthdays the station’s schedule 
will be devoted to presenting the lead- 
ing American musical organizations 
in representative programs of Ameri- 
can music of all types. American clas- 
sics as well as world premieres will be 
heard. Last year’s Festival introduced 
over 57 new compositions. 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, the Metropolitan Opera, the 
City Center Symphony, the League of 
Composers aid many other outstand- 
ing musical organizations, schools, and 
institutions will participate this year. 
It is expected that more than 125 spe- 
cial programs will be heard during 
this unique 11-day series. 

The endeavors of the Festival are 
(1) To promote the cause of American 
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Music; (2) To grant a hearing to 
young artists and composers and all 
other promising talent and (3) To 
popularize American music apprecia- 
tion by presenting performances otf 
otherwise all too often unheard estab- 
lished classics. 

The Festival will be produced by 
Seymour N. Siegel, program director 
of the Municipal Broadcasting System, 
assisted by Herman Neuman, WNYC 
musical supervisor and Nathan M. 
Rudich, production manager. 


Toscanini Directs 


Pops Program 


Glauco D’Attili Appears as 
Soloist in Martucci’s B Flat 
Minor Concerto 


Once again Arturo Toscanini has 
demonstrated how exciting “bread and 
butter” symphonic fare can be under 
his baton. With the exception of 
Liadoff’s Kikimora and Mancinelli’s 
Flight of the Lovers to Chioggia, his 
program with the NBC Symphony on 
Jan. 13 was made up entirely of popu- 
lar items—items lifted from the cat- 
alogue of standard repertory stock, if 
you will, but played with unforgettable 
verve and care. His concert was one 
of those rare musical treats that hap- 
pens only a few times in any season. 

Humperdinck’s Overture to Hansel 
and Gretel, interpreted with charm 
and simplicity opened the program. It 
was followed by sparkling reading of 
Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony per- 
formed wtih precisely the right touch 


of tongue-in-cheek satire. After the 
Liadoff and Mancinelli items came 
Enesco’s First Rumanian Rhapsody. 
Under Mr. Toscanini its _ stirring 
colors and impulsive rhythms were 
portrayed in a sumptuous, majestic 
fashion the like of which is heard 


hereabouts all too seldom, 

One would have expected Strauss’ 
Voices of Spring which closed the 
broadcast to sound anti-climactic and 
thin, coming as it did after the mag- 
nificent Enesco work. Such was not 
the case. The same pitch of excite- 
ment pervaded its measures and fur- 
nished a rousing finish for the pro- 
gram. 

On Jan. 20 Mr. Toscanini presented 
the Overture to Wolf-Ferrari’s Secret 
of Suzanne, Busoni’s Rondo Arlec- 
chinesco with William McKinley as 
tenor soloist, and Martucci’s Piano 
Concerto in B Flat Minor played by 
Glauco D’Attili. Pleasant and divert- 
ing through the concerto may be, it is 
of trifling musical consequence. Mr. 
D’Attili played it with sensitivity and 
careful attention to detail, disclosing 
gifts of technique and interpretation 
which might well have been brought 
to better use in the exposition of a 
more solid work. 

The Wolf-Ferrari overture and the 
seldom-heard Busoni rondo were led 
by Mr. Toscanini with his accustomed 
brilliance. M 


Fourth Annual WLW Contest 
Dates Announced 


_ Cincinnati. — Audition application 
forms are being distributed for the 
fourth annual $1,000 WLW voice 


scholarship at the Cincinnati College 
of Music, provided annually by James 
D. Shouse, vice-president of the Cros- 
ley Corporation in charge of broad- 
casting, and a member of the board 
of trustees of the college. 

‘Applicants, between the ages of 18 
and 25, must be residents of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee or 
West Virginia. 

Songs required for the audition are 
two arias in a foreign language and 
four songs in English. Final auditions 





Sir Adrian Boult, 
British Conductor, Is 
Greeted on His Ar- 
rival to Conduct the 
Boston Symphony by 
Mark Woods, Presi- 
dent of the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting 
Company. Looking 
on Are Charles 
Brewer, North Amer- 
ican Director of the 
BBC (Left) and Sir 
Francis Evans, British 
Consul General in 
New York 


will be staged May 25 at the College 
of Music, and, if broadcast schedules 
permit, will be aired over WLW. 


Bohéme Anniversary 
Slated for NBC 


The 50th anniversary of Puccini's 
La Bohéme will be celebrated on the 
“General Motors Symphony of the 
Air”, Feb. 3 and 10 (NBC, 5:00 p.m. 
EST), when Arturo Toscanini will 
conduct a concert performance of the 
opera which he directed for the first 
time on Feb. 1, 1896, at the Teatro 
Regio in Turin, Italy. 

Assisting Mr. Toscanini will be a 
cast made up of singers from the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, Licia Albanese, Jan 
Peerce, Francesco Valentino, Nicolo 
Moscona, Robert Merrill and Salva- 
tore Baccaloni. The one “unknown” 
member of the cast is to be Anne 
McKnight, a Juilliard student, who 
will sing Musetta. Miss McKnight 
was chosen after Mr. Toscanini had 
spent several weeks holding auditions 
for the role. 


Dial Points 
* e - 

The Ford Sunday Evening Hour, 
heard over ABC, will begin a four- 
week Beecham Festival on Jan. 27. 
Sir Thomas Beecham will personally 
arrange the programs and as soloist 
for the first program he has selected 
Lauritz Melchior. On Feb. 17 the 
solaist will be Robert Goldsand. .. . 
The Legion of Women Veterans of 
World War II will award a citation 
to Evelyn, concertmaster of Phil 
Spitalny’s all-girl orchestra, for her 
work in USO camp shows and 
appearances in military hospitals 
The commendation will be made at 
the Legion’s first annual meeting on 
Feb. 15... . The Boston Symphony, 
heard Saturday night over ABC, will 
be conducted on Feb. 23 by Igor 
Stravinsky, who will lead, for the 
first time on the air, his latest re- 
vision of his own Fire Bird Suite. 
On March 2 Leonard Bernstein is 
expected to conduct an all-Shosta- 
kovich program. For the season’s 
finale Serge Koussevitzky will lead 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

Olin Downes, previously heard just 
before the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony’s Sunday afternoon broad- 
casts over CBS, is now being pre- 
sented on Saturday afternoons from 
4:55 to 5, preceding the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s CBS broadcasts. ae 
Soloists listed for NBC’s Telephone 
Hour include Jascha Heifetz on 
Feb. 4, Marjorie Lawrence on Feb 


11, Bidu Sayao on the 18th, and 
Maggie Teyte on the 25th. 
Samuel Kaufman formerly music 








editor of NBC has been appointed 
feature editor and exploitation direc- 
tor for the network, and Leonard 
D. Meyers, who joined NBC as a 
staff writer, has taken over the 
music editorship. 

Operatic Revue has been moved 
up from 10 p. m. to 7 p. m. on Sun- 
days over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. Emerson Buckley, who has 
made several appearances on the 
show, will continue as conductor 
through January and part of Feb- 
ruary. 


Herrmann Addresses 
Music Arrangers 


_A discussion of Arranging Versus 
Composing by Bernard Herrmann was 
the keynote of the monthly meeting of 
the American Society of Music Ar- 
rangers held Jan. 7 at the Hotel War- 
wick in New York. Mr. Herrmann 
pointed out that the distinction which 
is made, especially in Hollywood, be- 
tween an arranger and a composer is 
not justified. Both, he argued, are 
creative musicians, with the sole dif- 
ference that the composer works with 
materials he has originated himself, 
whereas the arranger works with 
given materials. He urged his listen- 
ers to work to avoid this classifica- 
tion from becoming dominant in the 
east. A lively question period fol- 
lowed the talk, in which Mr. Herrmann 
stated that the musician is free to ex- 
periment in his work for pictures and 
radio, if he has the courage to assert 
himself. 


Los ANGELES.—Atwater Kent plans 
to revive his project, started several 
years ago, to discover talent among 
non-professional singers in America. 
The retired radio manufacturer is to 
transfer the center of. his activities 
from Wilmington, Delaware, to the 
west coast where he has lived for sev- 


eral years. 
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she approaches a transfiguration 
which glows like a light from with- 
in. At the same time humanity of it 
has immeasurably deepened. Ten 
years ago, with a fresher, more abund- 
ant voice at her disposal, the singer 
was not capable of this. 

There is no need of particulars. The 
achievement was at once so exquisitely 
unified and so profoundly affecting in 
all its expressions, so matchlessly 
subtle in every one of its nuances that 
one might almost have been content to 
leave the hall with this impression 
uncompanioned by any other, how- 
ever delectable. The effect was so 
poignantly communicative that the 
gathering which filled both the audi- 
torium and the stage sat as if trans- 
fixed, with never a cough or the rus- 
tle of a program to disturb the mood. 
Even aiter the hushed close of the 
cycle the applause seemed almost an 
impertinence. 

Mme. Lehmann prefaced the Frau- 
enliebe with Schumann's two Lieder 
der Braut, Jemand, Dein Angesicht 
and Der Soldatenbraut. The second 
half of the concert was devoted to 
Brahms, some of the better known 
songs agreeably varied with relatively 
unfamiliar lyrics like Es hing der 
Reif, Der Kranz, Vorschneller 
Schwur, Alte Liebe and O komme 
holde Sommer Nacht. Vorschneller 
Schwur, done with delicious humor, 
had to be repeated. At the close the 


ever 


listeners made not the slightest move 
to leave till she had contributed extras 
that swelled the program by another 
Brahms group. Paul Ulanowsky’s ac- 
companiments, especially in the Frau- 
enliebe, equalled in unmatchable sen- 
sitiveness the soprano’s performance. 
> 


Andres Segovia, Guitarist 


The truly delightful portion of the 
program presented by Andres Segovia 
in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 13 comprised 
of solo offerings by Handel, Bach, F. 
Sor, Albeniz and I. Albeniz, was 
rather dryly sandwiched in between 
two new concertos for guitar and 
small orchestra by Castelnuovo-Te- 
desco and Manuel Ponce. 

The problem of combining the so- 
norities of a solo guitar with 20-od* 
orchestra instruments is of no mean 
proportions and it was met with little 
success on the part of either composer. 

Ponce’s Concerto Del Sur which 
closed the program was by far the bet- 
ter of the two. The three movements, 
allegro, andante and finale, contained 
delightful melodic matter, set forth in 
highly interesting patterns of orches- 
tration, but the passages were few and 
far between that were written in such 
a way as to allow for solid ensemble 
playing between the guitar at the ac- 
companying ensemble. The Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco work was thin and 
sketchy, certainly not deserving of the 
talents of either Mr. Segovia or any of 
the other players assembled. 

This was the guitarist’s first appear- 
ance in a place as large as Carnegie 
Hall, and it is a pleasure to report that 
none of the beauty of his finely spun 
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Efrem Zimbalist 


Andres Segovia 


tone, nor any of his subtle nuances 
were lost to the size of the auditorium. 
Members of the audience who have 
heard Mr. Segovia before and appre- 
ciate his unusual artistry were some- 
what disappointed with the program on 
this particular evening. However, this 
situation was somewhat abetted by 
the numerous unaccompanied encores 
which Mr. Segovia gave at the end of 
the concert. Orchestral accompani- 
ments were managed by Ignace Stras- 
fogel. N. 


Efrem Zimbalist, Violinist 

Efrem Zimbalist was in his best form 
at his Carnegie Hall recital on Jan. 15 
and, as all the world now knows, his 
best form is very fine, indeed. Prob- 
ably never before has his authoritative 
sense of style been more impressive or 
his sensitive shaping of the contours 
of phrases more eloquent. That the 
large audience was profoundly grateful 
for the rare demonstration of consum- 
mate artistry vouchsafed it was at- 
tested by the warmth of its applause, 
which the violinist made his accom- 
plished collaborator at the piano, Vla- 
dimir Sokoloff, share with him. 

Mr. Zimbalist and his associate 
opened the program with a refresh- 
ingly pure and justly balanced perform- 
ance of Respighi’s arrangement of the 
perhaps most familiar Vivaldi sonata, 
and followed it with Respighi’s Con- 
certo Gregoriano, whose structural 
diffuseness and vague and even anaemic 
thematic character could not be con- 
cealed even by the affectionate pains 
lavished upon it. Thrice welcome 
after it was Mr. Zimbalist’s own finely 
proportioned sonata with its sensuous 
coloring, its individual and charming 
andante amoroso and the rich sonori- 
ties of its emotionally surging and dra- 
matic closing movement. It evoked 
especially loud and long applause for 
the performing composer. Two Paga- 
nini-Vogrich pieces and the Rossini- 
Paganini Moses Fantasy completed the 
printed list. 


New Concert Stars Series 


Four artists opened the first of the 
New Concert Stars of All Nations 
series at Times Hall on Jan. 12. These 
were Hadassah and Josephine Premice, 
dancers, Shannon Bolin, contralto, and 
Milton Kaye, pianist. Hadassah, a 
scholar of the Hindu dance, displayed 
her skill before the enthusiastic audi- 
ence in Turn Again, Oh Sulamite, 
Durga Tala and a scathing satirization 
of Oriental dancing on Broadway en- 
titled Broadway Hindu. 

Miss Premice gave an excellent ac- 
count of herself in the four Haitian 
dances during which she transferred to 
her audience something of the heat of 
the tropical sun. Miss Bolin’s singing 
revealed a warm richness and pleasant- 
ness of quality in the American folk 
songs she rendered, while Mr. Kaye 
showed his pianistic talents to good 
advantage in Chopin’s Polonaise in A 
Flat Major. 


Ralph Sheldon, Pianist (Debut) 


At his debut recital at Town Hall on 
Jan. 13 Ralph Sheldon offered a pro- 


gram that began with Bach’s Partita 
in C Minor and Beethoven’s Sonata in 
E Flat, Op. 31, No. 3, and closed with 
Debussy’s Feux d’artifice and La soirée 
dans Grénade and Dohnanyi’s Capric- 
F Minor, 


cio in taking in a Chopin 





group and two Rachmaninoff preluaes 
on the way. Because of his digital 
speed and a certain dash and fire that 
proved a potent driving force his best 
performance of a composition as a 
whole was that of the Debussy Fire- 
works. 

That the young recitalist showed an 
obvious flair for getting over the keys 
rapidly was indisputable. Discount- 
ing the wrong notes, easily explained 
by the natural nervousness of the oc- 
casion, he exhibited a more than ade- 
quate technique for this stage of his 
development. Had he concentrated 
more intently upon trying to capture 
and communicate the true musical 
essence of what he played and less ex- 
clusively than he apparently had upon 
trying to play as fast and brilliantly as 
possible, he might have revealed 
deeper musical feeling and greater 
poetic sensibility. As it was, these 
qualities were not convincingly enough 
in evidence in straightforward but un- 
imaginative performances. 


Sylvia Marlowe, Harpsichordist 

Sylvia Marlowe, a_harpsichordist 
who has appeared as soloist with sev- 
eral leading orchestras and won a 
large radio following, played a pro- 
gram of harpsichord classics with in- 
dividual charm and distinction at her 
first Town Hall recital on Jan. 16. 
Her program embraced Bach’s Fan- 
tasia in C Minor, Handel’s Chaconne 
in G, three Scarlatti sonatas, the 
Haydn Sonata in D and a Suite in E 
Minor by Rameau. In traversing this 
list she showed a keen awareness of 
the limitations as well as the possibili- 
ties of her instrument, so that her per- 
formances were governed by a fine 
sense of tonal balance and proportion 
while at the same time the color re- 
sources available were exploited with 
rare skill. 

There was at all times a grateful 
freshness and vitality in her playing, 
allied with a reassuringly substantial 
rhythmic sense, while her technical r 
dexterity was abundantly adequate for 
all the demands made upon it. Early 
in the program nervousness took its 
toll in various ways but this was soon 
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gram included Dyorak’s New World 
Symphony, Overture to Glinka’s Ru- 
slan and Ludmilla, Tchaikovsky's Nut- 
cracker Suite, Delius’s The Walk to 
Paradise Garden and Berlioz’s and 
Rakoczy March. 

Dec. 9 the second in the 
concerts presented by the Civic Sym- 
phony, which is the training school for 
the major organization, was held with 
Henry T. Ginsburg conducting. Susan 
Downing, soprano, appeared as soloist 
and was well received. She was heard 
in two Wagnerian arias, “Elsa’s 
Traum” and “Dich Theure Halle”. 
Her voice was of excellent quality and 
unusual range. 

Dec. 18 the Denver Symphony pre- 
sented the sixth concert with Saul 
Caston conducting. Todd Duncan, 
baritone, was soloist, and in spite of it 
being the first cold night of the winter, 
a capacity audience was there to hear 
the program Anne Brown, who was 
scheduled to appear as co-artist, was 
detained in New York because of ill- 
ness. Duncan was. greeted’ with 
marked enthusiasm. The orchestra 
program included Overture to Goethe's 
Egmont by Beethoven, Valse Triste 
and Finlandia by Sibelius, Night on 
Bald Mountain by Mussorgsky, Selec- 
tions from Grand Canyon Suite by 
Grofé and Festival Overture by Still. 

Joun C. KENDEL 
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Bakaleinikoff Guest 
With Pittsburgh Group 


PitrsBURGH.—With Fritz Reiner in 


Boston, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff di- 


rected the Pittsburgh Symphony in 
Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony, at which 
concert Nathan Milstein played the 
Goldmark Violin Concerto. After Mr. 


Reiner’s return Ania Dorfmann was 
heard in Beethoven's First Piano Con- 
certo, and Julius Schulmann, second 
concertmaster of the symphony, gave 
a stunning performance of a Paganini 
Concerto. Schubert’s C major Sym- 
phony and Beethoven’s Seventh were 
the keystones to these programs, the 
new music including Norman Della 
Joio’s Concert Music for Orchestra. 

J. Frep LIssFEew1 


Soloists Appear with 
Dallas Symphony 


DALLAs.—Three subscriptions pro- 
grams have recently been given by the 
Dallas Symphony under Antal Dorati, 
the one on the afternoon of Dec. 23, 
being devoted to Christmas music. 
This was the second subscription con- 
cert and featured Rose Dirman, 
prano, in two numbers. Miss Dirman 
did excellent work in Bach’s Cantata 
No. 51. Previouesly the orchestra gave 
a beautiful rendition of Corelli’s Con- 
certo Grosso, No. 8 After the inter- 
mission Miss Dirman was heard in 
Debussy’s “Lorsqu’autour de sa Tete”. 
The last orchestral number was Sibel- 
ius’ First Symphony. 

The third subscription concert was 
given on Dec. 29, and included Ameri- 
can Salute by Morton Gould, El Salon 
Mexico by Aaron Copland and Porgy 
and Bess by Gershwin, arranged by 
Robert Russell Bennett. These 


$oO- 


were 
well received. Music of Johann 
Strauss, opened the second half of 
the program, and was followed by 


Antal Dorati’s arrangement of Offen 
bach’s La Vie Parisienne Overture. 

On Sunday afternoon, Jan. 6, the 
fourth subscription program listed 
Dvorak’s Symphony No. 5 which was 
never so well played here. Before 
the intermission, Preludes to Acts 1 
and 3, from La Traviata, Excerpts 
from The Seasons, (Winter and 
Autumn), by Glazounoff, and Brahms’ 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn were 
played in splendid style. 

Yehudi Menuhin appeared in an 
off the subscription list program with 
the orchestra on Sunday afternoon 
Jan. 13, playing three violin concertos, 
the Bach E Major, the Bartok, and 
the Beethoven. The appreciative audi- 
ence was large, and gave the artist 
and orchestra rounds of applause. On 
Jan. 14, with Menuhin as featured 
artist, the orchestra gave a well plan- 
ned and executed program in the 
neighboring city of Fort Worth. 
MABEL CRANFILL. 


Guest Conductors 
Appear in Buffalo 


BurraLo.—The Buffalo  Philhar 
monic under its new conductor, Wil- 
liam Steinberg, and a new business 
manager, Robert E. MacIntyre, is well 
on its way to a most successful season 
and Kleinhans Music Hall is com- 
pletely sold out for the ten regular 
symphony concerts for the first time 
in its history. 

Mr. Steinberg, who scored a tri- 
umph at his first concert, has been fill- 
ing guest engagements in San Fran- 
cisco and Vancouver, B. C., during 
November and December, as_ well 
as on the Ford Sunday evening hour. 
During November Leon Barzin con- 
ducted two concerts, David Broekman 
one concert and Fred Ressel led the 
symphony on Nov. 30 with Gertrude 
Lutzi as soloist. 

Sir Ernest MacMillan of Toronto, 
appeared as guest at the third regu- 
lar concert on Dec. 4 at Kleinhans 
Music Hall. He opened his program 
with the Overture to an Italian Com- 


edy by Benjamin, tollowed by the 
ever-popular Spanish Caprice ol 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, in which Max 
Miller, concertmaster, played the so 
los superbly. Anne Brown, soprano, 
was soloist. She offered a group of 
German songs and later an aria trom 
L’Enfant Prodigue by Debussy. After 
many recalls she sang two encores. 
For his final work Sir Ernest gave 
a brilliant reading of the Brahms Sec- 


ond Symphony. He also conducted 
the concert of Dec. 7, repeating the 
fire impression made earlier in the 


BENNO ROSENHEIMER 


week. 


Orchestra Plays Works 
New to Chicago 


Cuicaco.— During the week of 
Christmas, Hans Lange conducted the 
Chicago Symphony in three concerts. 
At the first, on Dec. 26, he introduced 
a work new in repertoire—Mozart’s 
Symphony in A Major. The sym- 
phony proved to be definitely worth 
hearing in the tasteful performance it 
received. 

It was followed by the same com- 
poser’s Concerto for Piano in A, with 
Alexander Brailowsky playing effec- 
tively as usual, though he suffered a 
memory slip in the allegro. Mr. Brai 
lowsky appeared after the intermission 
in Liszt's Totentanz and gave the 
shallow, showy music the brilliant clat- 
tering performance it calls for. Bow- 
ing to the yuletide spirit, Mr. Lange 
opened the program with an eloquent 
reading of the Pastorale from Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio, and concluded 
with Vaughan Williams’ Fantasie on 
Christmas Carols. The University of 
Chicago Choir, Gerhard Schroth, di- 
rector, sang the choral portions, and 
James McEnery, baritone, was soloist. 

At the Thursday-Friday concerts of 
Dec. 27 and 28, Mr. Lange again of- 
fered a generous quantity of Christ- 
mas music. The Vaughan Williams 
Fantasie was repeated, and in addition 
there was the Pastoral Symphony 
from Messiah, and Berlioz’ Overture, 
The Flight into Egypt. 

The major feature on the program, 
however, was Borodin’s Second Sym- 
phony, which was interpreted with 
great imagination and energy. Mr. 





lange proved his adaptability to highly 
contrasting musical styles by turning 
next to Mozart's delicate Serenata 
Notturna for two string orchestras and 
kettle drums. It was given a warm, 
eloquent performance, but one which 
kept well within the classical vein. 
Solos were played by John Weicher, 
Frank Polesny and Milton Preves, 
all of whom took bows during the ap- 
plause which followed. The program 
also held Beethoven's Overture to 
lLLeonore, No. 24 

The entire first act of Wagner's Dic 
Walktire was presented by Lésiré De- 
fauw and the orchestra on Jan. 3, with 
Elia Flesch, Emery Darcey and James 
tease as soloists. Singers and orches- 
tra alike interpreted the music with 
true Wagnerian grandeur, and proved 
that a concert performance of this act 
can be quite as moving as one with 
full operatic trappings since there is 
so littie stage action. 

Mr. Defauw conducted masterfully, 


maintaining excellent tonal balance 
between orchestra and singers. 
RutrH Barry 


Ormandy Forces Pay 
Visit to Harrisburg 


HARRISBURG, Pa. In a program 
of works, new for the most part to 
Harrisburg, Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on Dec. 4 re- 
ceived prolonged acclaim before a 
Forum audience which included sev- 
eral hundred standees. 

Bridging the gap from sixteenth 
century airs to the modern with a Si- 
belius symphony, Mr. Ormandy was 
a skillful interpreter. The principal 
offering was the Second Symphony of 
Sibelius, while Paul Creston’s Chant 
of 1942, which is virtually a miniature 
symphonic poem, attracted much at- 
tention as it told the story of the rise 
and fall of brutality in Europe. 

Equally compelling was the crafts- 
manship of Renzo Rossellini in the 
Canto di Palude, which was followed 
by Arie di Corte from Old Dances and 
Airs for Lute, Suite No. 3. The pro- 
gram was concluded with a brilliant 
performance of three dances from The 
Three-Cornered Hat by Falla. 

Dick MCCRONE 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from 


overcome. Miss Marlowe succeeded 
impressively in investing the variations 
in the Handel Chaconne with a strik- 
ing culminating effect and in playing 
the Scarlatti sonatas, one in E Minor, 
No. 257 (Longo), one in F, and the 
one in E sometimes known as Le Cor- 
tége, with exceptional delicacy and 
charm. Similar grace in phrasing and 
imaginativeness marked the perform- 
ances of Haydn and Rameau. C. 
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Josef Hofmann, Pianist 

There is only one pianist, and his 
name is Joseph Hofman, one is tempted 
to proclaim, after the superb recital 
which the artist gave in Carnegie Hall 
on the afternoon of Jan. 19, just a day 
before his 70th birthday. Although 
Mr. Hofman has been performing in 
this country for almost 60 years, his 
playing has lost none of its freshness, 
poetic vision and grandeur. No one 
can make the instrument sing as he 
does, nor can one bring to mind any 
other pianist who has his fabulous 
mastery of every kind of tone and color 
and nuance. 

When one listen’s to Mr. Hofmann’s 
Chopin, one thinks of the Delacroix 
portrait, with its supersensitive, vibrant 
features. For in his playing we have 
the true Chopin, a unique blending of 
passion, fantasy and sensuous delight 
with classical perfection of phrase and 
form. Whether he wishes an orches- 
tral volume of sound, or an exquisite 
tone, as surcharged with emotion as a 
dramatic whisper, Mr. Hofmann works 
his instrumenta’ magic with amazing 
simplicity, almost nonchalance. 

The program was made up of the 
Bach-D’Albert Prelude and Fugue in 


Josef Hofmann Henryk Szeryng 

D; Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique; 
Chopin’s Scherzo in B Minor, Noc- 
turne in E Flat, Op. 9, No. 2, Waltz 
in C Sharp Minor, Op. 64, No. 2, and 
Ballade in F Minor; Mr. Hofmann’s 
own Sanctuary; Debussy’s Clair de 
Lune; Rudolph Ganz’s Rustic Dance; 
and the Strauss-Godowsky Fledermaus 
Paraphrase. To the printed list Mr. 
Hofmann added magnificent perform- 
ances of the Chopin Nocturnes in F 
and in D Flat, the “Minute” Walts and 
Waltz in A Flat, Op. 42, and “Mili- 
tary” Polonaise; and Mendelssohn's 
Spinning Song. In its way, the Beet- 
hoven music was as memorable as the 
Chopin. In fact, everything on this 
program was played with a richness 
and understanding over which one 
could spend pages of detailed comment. 
Suffice it to say that the capacity house 
wished Mr. Hofmann the happiest of 
birthdays with an ovation which ended 
wily with the closing of the piano. 
May he return soon. 4 


Henry Szeryng, Violinist 


An admirable command both of the 
technique of the violin and of musical 
style was exhibited by Henry Szeryng 
at his recital in Town Hall on Jan. 
20. The artist had chosen a program 
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of conventional but effective cast, in- 
cluding Franck’s Sonata; Bach's 
Partita in E; Vieuxtemps’ Fourth 
Concerto; Saint-Saéns’ Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso; and shorter 
works by Szymanowski, Dvorak and 
Brahms, the latter two in Kreisler 
arrangements. 

The most striking 
Szeryng’s performances were their 
precision, poise and grace. The pure- 
ly mechanical problems were disposed 
of without ado, for the violinist has 
a brilliant technique and a copious 
tone; and each interpretation revealed 
thorough musicianship in its finish and 
detail. At times, as in the ghinoeg 
Sonata, one would have gladly sact 
ficed something of this control for 
greater warmth and imagination. But 
if Mr. Szeryng did not capture all of 
the glow and excitement of the music, 
his playing was always sensitive and 
tasteful. The Vieuxtemps music gave 
him ample opportunity to display his 
dexterity. This he had done, to vastly 
greater musical effect, in the Bach 
Partita which was flawlessly delivered. 
Arthur Balsam’s lively accompani- 
ments were a major contribution to 
the success of the concert, which was 
warmly applauded. S. 


features of Mr. 


Frieda Hempel, Soprano 


An audience which included many 
distinguished musicians greeted Frieda 
Hempel at her postponed recital in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 19. 

Although a number of years has 
passed since Mme. Hempel made her 
bow to an American audience as the 
Queen in The Huguenots with Caruso 
and Destinn, her art remains wn- 
dimmed. In fact, she is a more inter- 
esting singer now than she was then. 
Few artists now before the public have 
command of the highly diversified 
styles she 

An anonymous 17th century re- 
ligious song began the program. Fol- 
lowing were works by Dowland, Han- 
del, Beethoven, and Mozart, the best 
of which were Handel's setting of 
“Pack Clouds Away” and Mozart's 
Warnung, the latter delivered in a gay, 
humorous spirit. There followed a 
group of five Schubert songs, several 
rather unfamiliar, “Liebhaber in allen 
Gestalten”, one of these was particu- 
larly well done, also “Auf dem Wasser 
zu Singen” which Mme. Hempel has 
almost made her exclusive property. 
Two Brahms songs, “Der Gang zum 
Liebchen” and “Botschaft” came next, 
the former being the better sung. As 
encores Mme. Hempel gave her inim- 
itable rendition of Loewe’s “Der Zahn’”’ 
and Grieg’s “Water Lily”, both of 
which she sings as no one else does. 
The final group began with a triviality 
by Gounod, “Le Printemps”, which 
was not on the level of the other 
works. Koechlin’s “Le The” was on 
the program to follow, but unless the 
reviewer is in error, another song was 
substituted for it. Hahn’s “Fetes Ga- 
lantes”, Strauss’ “Traum durch die 
Dammerung” and “Botschaft” com- 
pleted the list. Good accompaniments 
were played by Paul Meyer. 


pe SSesses, 


New Friends of Music, Jan. 20 


In place of the Pro Arte Quartet 
scheduled to give the concert of the 
New Friends of Music on the after- 
noon of Jan. 20, the Saidenberg Little 
Symphony was heard. The quartet 
was stranded in San Francisco unable 
to get transportation east. Assisting 
soloists on the program were Raya 
Garbusova, cello; Mitchell Miller, 
oboe ; Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichord ; 
Ale xander Schneider, violin, and John 
Wummer, flute. 

The program began with Corelli's 
Christmas Concerto in G Minor, a 
placid, agreeable work, the best move- 
ment of which was the closing Pasto- 
rale. Following, came the A Major 
Cello Concerto of Karl Philip Emanuel 
Bach with Miss Garbusova as soloist. 
Both the cellist and the accompanying 
group did excellent work. The largo 
movement was particularly well done. 


Mr. Miller then gave a careful and 
well balanced performance of Cima- 
rosa’s merry Concerto in C with string 
accompaniment. He has played the 
work here before. While the concerto 
is melodious and while Mr. Miller sur- 
mounted its difficulties, it must be ad- 
mitted that as a solo instrument, the 
oboe is not the most wooing one in the 
orchestra. The closing number was 
Bach’s Fifth Brandenburg Concerto 
with Messrs. Wummer, Schneider and 
Kirkpatrick rendering the solo pas- 
sages. N. 


Marguerite Namara, Soprano 

Billowing in folds of cream-colored 
satin and sparkling with gems Margu- 
rite Namara gave a concert of French, 
Italian, Spanish and English songs and 
airs in Carnegie Hall Jan. 20. She be- 
gan boldly with nothing less than 
“Ah! non credea”, from Bellini’s 
Sonnambula. The curiously assorted 
bill then went on to the old French 
“L’Amour de Moi’, Bernard’s “Ca 
fait peur aux oiseaux”, “la Flute En- 
chantée and “Asie,” from Ravel’s 
Sheherazade, a group of Debussy and 
lyrics by Borodin and Szule and, fin- 
ally, an Irish folksong, a novelty, “The 
Young Prince’, by Anus Fuleihan and 
matters by Obradors and Turina. 

Mme. Namara is always _ striking 
personality and a sightly appariation, 
even when her voice is not at its best 
or her intonation wholly secure. The 
large spaces of Carnegie Hall seem 
rather less favorable to her than the 
more intimate precincts of the Town 
Hall, where she was heard to rather 
better effect last season. However, 
she was very cordially received and 
harvested a superb assortment of flow- 
ers. Paul Ulanowsky accompanied with 
his customary taste. 
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Problems of Arrangin 


Distinction Between Fields 
Is Largely Arbitrary and 


Based on Misunderstanding 


By Ropert Russe_t BENNETT 
As Told to Rospert SABIN 


HERE does one draw the line between 
the composer and the arranger? Those 
who keep trying to make such distine- 

tions seem to me like the old monks who spent 
a lifetime theorizing about the measurement of 
angels, or the weight of the human soul. After 
all, there are effective and ineffective things in 
music. It is the quality of what you produce 
which is important. In the field of popular 
music, orchestrators have developed their skill 
to a point which would make it necessary for 
the popular composer to specialize in their field 
in order to equal their work. As a matter of 
fact, only a handful of Broadway composers do 
orchestrate their own music. 

Often the arranger will work out of a simple 
tune a series of variations as elaborate in a 
lighter framework as the Brahms Variations on 
a Theme by Haydn. The best of the arrangers 
are all well schooled musicians. Besides hav- 
ing an inborn talent for orchestration, they 
have been soundly trained. The intuitive popu 
lar musician, who has no formal training, can 
compose and perform, but he cannot orchestrate 
or put his ideas into effective shape for public 
performance. 

In show business, everything is in rehearsal 
before one begins the orchestration. The music 
is first created as a piano sketch. It is either 
written out by the composer or taken. down by 
other musicians. The rehearsal pianist, who is 
a very important person in the preparation of 
a musical, then takes over. He “fakes” all 
sorts of arrangements of the music and he 
sometimes proves a problem to the orchestrator, 
for the cast gets accustomed to his version of 
the score. A fairly complete piano score has 
been put together before the orchestration is 
made. The orchestrator has to work at light- 
ning speed. I had to turn out 500 pages for a 
recent Broadway musical show in two weeks. 


High Pressure Work 


Composing for motion pictures is also high 
pressure work. One of the most experienced 
motion picture composers has set himself the 
goal of one minute of film music per hour, but 
it is almost impossible, even for an expert, to 
maintain such a pace. In Hollywood, the 
tendency to put people in lists is especially 
strong, and an enormous fence has been erect- 
ed in the minds of some executives between the 
composers and the arrangers. Although I told 
the studios that I preferred to orchestrate rath- 
er than to compose for pictures, every now 
and then they would call me up and ask me to 
come to see a new picture. When, suspecting 
their intentions, I asked why, they replied: 
“Oh, you will like this picture.” The fact that 
I had written symphonic and chamber music 
and was known as a composer made it impos- 
sible for them to believe that I was equally 
willing to work as an arranger and orchestra- 
tor, 

The process of writing music, even for a dra- 

atic picture, in which the public is not ex- 

‘cted to listen consciously to one note of the 

ore, is very complex. Many directors have 

t ideas about music which the composer may 

expected to incorporate in his work. These 
ileas often hang up the associations of a word, 
Or a theme, or a symphonic movement. One 

mous director, for example, loves the word 
\gitato,” and anything that is called agitato 
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pleases him, even though it may be planned for 
the most idyllic scene. \nother is obsessed 
with the march from the third movement ot 
lchaikovsky’s Symphony Pathétique. If the 
score sounds like that, he is satisfied. Others 
listen to recordings and get their ideas that 
way. The main trouble with Hollywood music 
is that many directors and executives want only 
the climaxes. They forget that a climax does 
not make sense unless there is preparation for 
it. 

When a composer is engaged to provide the 
music for a motion picture he is given a script 
and he has the opportunity to watch the shoot- 
ing of the film. He also sees “rushes” of the 
picture. One day, when a rough cut of the 
picture has been made, he sits down with the 
director, or producer, or a studio head and dis- 
cusses his work. He may have an hour and 
ten minutes or more of music to write. The 
details are left to his judgment. 

Special Equipment Required 

The composer now has a copy of the rough 
cut of the film. Using a device called a movi- 
ola, which is operated with the foot, in con- 
junction with sound equipment, he can ex- 
amine the film through a magnifying glass, 
studying it in sections. The film is broken 
down into footage, allowing three feet of film 
for two seconds of music. Since the composer 
usually does not receive the film until ten days 
to three weeks before the release date, he must 
work very rapidly. Most composers for mo- 
tion pictures use a corps of orchestrators for 
they have no time to write out a full score. A 
few hardy souls have written their complete 
scores themselves, but they are the exceptions. 

At this point, all of the problems of style and 
subject arise. The director’s favorite bits may 
have to be considered, and the action of the 
picture itself may call for a dozen different 
kinds of music. Most pictures are full of 
“chase,” which means a great deal of lively, 
rapid music. The quieter moments are a re- 
lief to the composer. Each minute of screen 
music means hard work for him. 

As the music is completed, it is sent from the 
copyists to the studio orchestra in rehearsal 
and it is recorded. The next day the music 
“rushes” are listened to, just as the film 
“rushes” had been viewed, and the composer 
selects his favorite “takes.” The film is then 
mounted, with the addition of the sound track. 
Blank spaces are left, as the film is pasted up, 
where there is no sound. The next stage takes 
it to the dubbing room, where as many as 
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twelve different elements may be run together 
in “syne” as it is called, dialogue, music and 
sound effects. The dubbing man works with a 
set of dials, bringing out one element or sub- 
duing another, until he has worked out a good 
balance. Then he makes a “‘take,” which repre- 
sents the first version of the film in which all 
of the sound is heard together. This version 
is then tried out, which often results in changes 
in the music. In one case, a very good motion 
picture score was so pulled about, that in the 
finished product, which was highly praised, 
scarcely a single passage was heard in con- 
nection with the scene in the picture for which 
it had been written. 

A few composers have established a formula 
for motion picture music to which the public 
has become accustomed. Audiences associate 
certain musical effects with definite human 
types or situations, if they have been skillfully 
done and then imitated. An example of this 
was the passage which reflected Philip’s walk 
in the film “Of Human Bondage.” After that, 
lameness became associated with ninth chords 
with a limping bass. 


A Tremendous Opportunity 


A tremendous opportunity for film compos- 
ers lies in the Walt Disney pictures. In this 
case, the music is written first, which gives 
the composer much greater freedom, and the 
whole subject matter is more spontaneous. In 
the music for dramatic films there does not 
seem to be a new medium to be compared in 
magnitude or possibilities with the Wagnerian 
stage, to take an example. But some composer 
may appear to refute this opinion. It is always 
better not to be dogmatic in such matters. 

The business-like attitude of Hollywood 
composers is amusingly illustrated by an inci- 
dent which happened recently. A well-known 
motion picture composer had retired to a farm 
in the San Bernardino valley, far from the 
hectic rush of the studios. But suddenly he 
found himself in need of a manure-spreader, 
costing several hundred dollars. He called one 
of the leading studio composers long distance, 
and asked him if he could write enough music 
to cover this expense. The answer was a warm 
affirmative. So he went to town, composed a 
sufficient footage to buy his manure spreader, 
and then returned to the peace and quiet of his 
farm. 

As for orchestrating popular music for sym- 
phonic orchestra, in most cases it is like taking 
a Pullman to Yonkers. A tune which sounds 
delightful for 14 players may soundlike nothing 
at all if scored for 90. Furthermore, there is 
in the music of the classical symphonic reper- 
toire a spirit, one might almost call it a re- 
ligious spirit, which is foreign to popular music. 
In the case of George Gershwin, the composer 
himself was trying to expand the framework of 
his music. When I arranged the Porgy and 
Bess music, I tried to expand it as I knew he 
would have expanded it. But a good arranger 
is always careful to observe the natural char- 
acteristics of the material he works with. The 
Great Gate of Kieff from Mussorgsky’s Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition, for instance, is always a 
disappointment in the orchestral versions. For 
Mussorgsky conceived it pianistically, and the 
transcribers have not been able to conceal the 
fact that it was not thought in orchestral terms 
and proportions. Conversely, with proper ma- 
terial, an arranger can make a ten cent tune 
sound like a million dollars. 
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New Opera Given 
At Hunter College 


Work by Faculty Members Sung 
In Concert Form by Combined 
Groups and Soloists 
The New York College of Music 
and Hunter College gave on Jan. 7, 
in the Hunter College Playhouse, 
the first performance of a_ por- 
tion of a new opera, King Har- 
old, the Life That is Free, with 
music by Anders Emile and libretto 
by Pearl C. Wilson. Also included 
on the program were excerpts from 
Mozart’s The Abduction From the 
Seraglio with an original commentary 
in verse by Josephine Fetter Royle. 
The performance was given by the 
Young People’s Opera of the College 
of Music, Siegfried Landau, conductor ; 
the New York University Glee Club, 
Alfred M. Greenfield, conductor; the 
Hunter College Choral Ensemble, 
Anders Emile, conductor, and the com- 
bined orchestras of the College of 
Music and Hunter College. Mr. 
Landau conducted. The soloists were 
Zetha Avery, Martha King, Rita 
Sorel and Kathryn Ward, sopranos; 
Robert Arnold and Leonard Mirvis, 
tenors; Merrill Fisher, baritone, and 
Victor Halvorsen, bass-baritone. 


Mannes Music School 
Gives Mozart Opera 

The Mannes Music School, celebrat- 
ing this year its 30th anniversary, pre- 
sented Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro in 
two performances on Jan. 8 and 9 in 
the Barbizon-Plaza Concert Hall. The 
production was by the school’s opera 
department, assisted by the senior or- 
chestra. Faculty members in charge 
were Carl Bamberger, musical direc- 
tor; Ralph Herbert, stage director; 
Richard Rychtarik, director of stage- 
craft department, and Frederic Wald- 
man, assistant musical director. The 
opera was performed in an English 
translation made by Patricia Neway, 
who was heard as the Countess at the 
first performance. Miss Neway’s ver- 
sion was unusually adept in following 
the musical line and keeping the spirit 
of the original. 

The orchestra quickly became an au- 
dience favorite, and rightly so. The 
student cast sang Mozart’s charming- 
ly sinuous concerted music with the 
independence and sense of character 
required, Quite naturally, they were 
of varying vocal capacities, but all of 
them had completely mastered the mu- 


wernt 


sical text. In maturity of voice and 
poise, the men seemed at present to 
have the advantage. The casts includ- 
ed John Herrick, Lucille Blackton, 
Michael Rhodes, Peggy Lee Whiting, 
Robert Arnold, Dorothy Dawson, Lil- 
lian Meehan, Nathaniel Frey, Evelyn 
Sachs, Ira Schur and Pauline St. 
Louis. * 


Student Ticket Fund 
Receives $13,000 Gift 


The directors of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society announce that they 
have received a gift of $13,000 from 
Bartlett Arkell, to form the nucleus 
of a fund to be known as the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Student Ticket 
Endowment, the proceeds of which are 
to be used for the purchase of tickets 
at reduced rates for the use of students 
in the public schools of New York. 

Mr. Arkell’s donation is a practical 
result of the interest he has had in the 
work of his wife, Mrs. Bartlett Arkell, 
who for 23 years has been Chairman 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony’s Com- 
mittee for Public Schools and Col 
leges. 


Walden Quartet Appointed 
To Cornell Staff 

IrHaca, N. Y.—The Walden String 
Quartet has been appointed quartet-in- 
residence at Cornell University. Be- 
ginning in early Summer, the quartet’s 
work at Cornell will include teaching 
and demonstration, with a limited num- 
ber of public appearances on and off 
the campus. The members of the quar- 
tet, three of which are with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, are Homer Schmitt 
and Bernard Goodman, first and sec- 
ond violinists, respectively; Eugene 
Weigel, violist, and Robert Swenson, 
cellist. All will have the status of as- 
sistant professors in the University 
department of music. The quartet was 
organized in 1934. 


National Institute 
Makes Moore President 

The National Institute of Arts and 
Letters has elected a new president 
and vice-president. The former is 
Douglas Moore, composer and pro- 
fessor at Columbia University, who, 
for the past two years, has been one 
of the vice-presidents of the Institute. 
The appointment of Mr. Moore to 
the presidency fills the vacancy left 
by the death last month of Arthur 
Train. The new vice-president is 
playwright Austin Strong. 


Students in the Fine Arts Music Class of the Central Junior High School in 
Allentown, Penna., Use MUSICAL AMERICA as an Aid in Their Saturday 


Afternoon Opera Sessions. 


Front Row, from the Left, the Committee in 


Charge, Clara Bortz, Althea Hawk, Lucille Andreas, Mary Weinsheimer, 
Jean Geroulo, Beveriy Kline and Gloria Kramer. Mae Ruhe Is the Teacher 
of the Group 





AMY ELLERMAN 


Member: N. Y. Singing Teachers Assn. 
National Assn. Teacher of Singing 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Studio: 260 W. 72nd St., New York City 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of Voice 
50 West 67th St., N. Y.C. TR. 7-2305 


MORTON ESTRIN 


Pianist—T eacher 
A NEW APPROACH TO SIGHT-READING 


Studio: 1365 W. 7th St., Brooklyn 4, New York 
BEnsonhurst 6-8789 


MAY L. ETTS 


TEACHER OF PIANO—THEORY 
PIANO ENSEMBLE 


Assistant to Guy Maier 
Courses for Teachers in the Maier technique 
Studio: 719 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57 St., N.Y. 


SARA SOKOLSKY FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Organist—Teacher 
Studio: 315 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


GAIL GARDNER 


Teacher of Singing 
205 EB. 62nd St., N.Y.C. RE. 4-8339 
EUPHEMIA 


GIANNINI GREGORY 


TEACHER of SINGING 


Faculty Member, Curtis Inst. of Music, Phila. 
Limtted number of private pupils aceepted. 


30 Overhill Rd., Stonehurst, Upper Darby, Pa. 


KATHERINE GROSCHKE 


Pianist — Teacher 
50 West 67th St. N. Y. C. 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


44th Year 
Willard I. Nevins, Dr. 
12 W. 12th St., N. Y. C. AL 4-4624 


HANS J. HEINZ 


Teacher of Singing 














Cl. 7-7235 











TR 7-1802 








Tenor 


Faculty Chatham Square Musie Sebool ef N.Y. 
Faculty Peabody Conservatory, Batvimore, Md. 


21 East 76th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2567 


conrap Ff ELD 


Violist and Pianist 
with BRITT TRIO 


Violin Faculty, Institute of Musical Art. 
Juilliard School of Musie 


419 W. 118th St., N.Y.C. MO, 2-6157 


EDITH HENRY 


VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
160 West 73rd St., New York 23, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-2558 Member of NYSTA 


EDWIN 


HUGHES 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
338 West 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Schuyler 4-0261 


RICHARDSON IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Singers 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Music. N. Y. C. 
Assoc.: Royal Academy of Music, London, Eng. 


55 TIEMANN PL., N.Y.C. Tel.: MO 2-9469 
Auth.: N. Y. State College and Bd. of Educ. 
to grant Alertness Credit to Teachers. 




















MUSICAL AMERICA 














NORMAN 


JOLLIFFE 


TEACHER of SINGING 
Member Amer. Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. C. TR. 7-0553 


sercius KAGEN 


COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Faculty, Juilliard Graduate Sehool 


220 W. 57th St.. N. Y. C. 19 Cl. 6-1526 
MILLICENT FRANCES 


KLECKNER 


OPERATIC COACH SINGING TEACHER 
Established 20 years 
44 W. 96th St., N. Y. 25 RI. 9-2328 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 


Studio: 155 EB. 91st St., New York City 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


available 
RECITAL — ORATORIO 
Eastman School of Music 
Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


Concert Pianist — Teacher 
30 W. 69th St., N. Y. C. SU 7-7897 


GRACE 


LESLIE 


Contralto and Teacher of Singing 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorio 
Studio: 344 W. 72nd St., New York 


HAROLD LEWIS 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
Faculty: Institute Musical Art 


Juilliard School of Musie 
Studio: 530 Riverside Drive MO. 2-4667 


LEARN TO SING 
THE CORRECT WAY WITH 


LEOLA LUCEY 


1607 B'way, N.Y. C.. — Ci. 5-8380 


VIOLET KAREN MARTENS 


VOICE 


Opera Coaching 
Lecture Demonstration 


Barbizon Plaza, 58th & 6th Ave., NYC 
CIrcle 7-7000 


cLtapys MAYO 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Faculty: Institute of Musical Art, 
Juilliard School of Music 


550 Riverside Drive, N. ¥. C. MO. 2-6114 


FIONA McCLEARY 


Formerly with Myra Hess 
PIANO—MUSIC THERAPY 
Sw ke BTS End, 2-3686 


Marjorie McClung 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 






































Studie: 166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. City TR. 4-0820 


H. SPENCER 


McEVOY 


Accompanist—C oach 
For Professional Singers only 
250 W. 88th St., N. Y. C. - SC. 4-4415 
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Members of the 1945 Summer Session Class of Caroline Beeson Fry at Her 
White Plains Studio. From the Left: Stuart Ross, Faculty; Winifred Vearce, 


Kathleen Roche, Eunice Franks, Mrs. 


Daniel Starch, Priscilla B. Larrabee, 


Faculty; Mrs. Fry, Douglas Jerome and Phyllis Grieves. Kneeling: Alice 
Ricaud, Janet Stiles and Ruth Partridge 


Dunham Dance School 
Adds Theatre Wing 

The Katherine Dunham School of 
Dance was expanded to a school of 
theatre with the start of the new win- 
ter quarter on Jan. 14. Beginning with 
courses in elementary acting, advanced 
training, acting for professionals, 
speech training and body movement 
for actors, the school will eventually 
maintain a full curriculum in all the 
theatre arts. 

A group of teachers have been added 
to the staff including Alfred Saxe, 
teacher of acting, who has worked as 
actor and stage manager in several 
group theatre productions and _ in- 
structor of acting at the Hollywood 
Actors Laboratory Theatre; Phillip 
Freund, teacher of playwriting, from 
Cornell University, author of many 
books and plays, instructor of screen 
writing at the Institute of Film Tech- 
niques at City College, N. Y., and 
lecturer at Hunter College; Kate 
Warriner, actress and speech coach, 
and Syvilla Fort, teacher of body 
movement for actors, who has been 
a dancer with the Dunham company 
for five years. 


New Courses at New School 
Offered During Spring Term 

Three 15-week courses in music will 
be given at the New School during 
the new spring term opening Feb. 4. 
They include a course by Ernest T. 
Ferard, musicologist, Introduction to 
Music: Musical Forms and Genres of 
Composition, two courses by Max 
Graf, writer and music critic, Intro- 
duction to the Understanding of Bee- 
thoven, and Seminar in Musical Criti- 
cism. 





Pupils of Thorner Heard 
At Lotos Club Recital 


At a musicale given at the Lotos 
Club on the afternoon of Jan. 10, two 
pupils of William Thorner were 
heard. These were Gennaro Cardin- 
ale, tenor, and Paul Shiers, bass-bari- 
tone. Also taking part were Sigmund 
Spaeth who contributed musical 
sketches, Leona Vanni, soprano, and 
Annette Roussel, pianist. 





Mu Phi Epsilon Sponsors 
Original Composition Contest 

An original music composition con- 
test for members of Mu Phi Epsilon 
has been announced by the organiza- 
tion’s national music adviser. Com- 
positions which may be entered are 
divided into six classes: piano solos, 
compositions for other solo instru- 
ments, songs, choral music, chamber 
music and compositions in any of the 


above classes from past original com- 
position contest first prize winners 
which may be submitted for the H. H. 
A. Beach memorial award. Rules of 
the contest which closes March 1, 
1946, may be obtained from Charlotte 
Klein, Mu Phi Epsilon National Music 
Adviser, 3217 Wisconsin Ave., Wash- 
ington 16, D. C 


Around the Studios 


Pupils of the Juilliard School of 
Music heard recently include Phyllis 
Lightfield, pianist, pupil of Carl 
Friedberg, who appeared at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Murray Present, 
pianist, pupil of Oscar Wagner, and 
Phyllis Kinney, soprano, pupil of 
Queena Mario, in Pontiac, Mich.: 
Elaine Sutin, violinist, pupil of Edo- 
uard Dethier, in Cleveland, Ohio; 
Bernice Rabkin, pianist, pupil of 
James Friskin, at the Pen and Brush 
Club, New York; Angelene Collins, 
soprano, pupil of Francis Rogers, in 
Westminster, Md... . James Morri- 
son presented a group of his vocal 
pupils in the Carnegie Chamber Mu- 
sic Hall recently. Taking part were 


Bessell Arliss, Mary Miljan, Alvin ° 


Rockwell, Victoria Ernst, Carol Arm- 
stead, Stella Mongelli, Irene Holmes 
Talbot, Mary Catalfamo, Orchid 
Bajda, Vernon Schultz, Stella 
Pischik, Elizabeth Palmer, Alexander 
Hunter, Angela D’Alessandro, Bertha 
Savage and Ruth Price Marshall. 
Pupils of Edwin Hughes heard re- 
cently include Alton Jones in a Town 
Hall recital; Wilgus and Margaret 
Eberly at Montreal College, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Isabelle Gemmel and 
Clifton Loomis, Bristol, Va.; Mary- 
beth Garvey, Washington, D. C.; 
Lola Ann McFadin, Shreveport: La.; 
Nancy Wiswell, Halifax, N. S.; John 
Chadwick, Greeley, Col.; Jeanette 
and Wilbur Hollman, Allentown, 
Penna.; Florence Hart, Reisterstown, 
Md.; Carol Finch, Rutherford: N. J.; 
Elizabeth Dunlop, Winthrop College ; 
Miss Wiswell and Eugenia Snow at 
the Barbizon-Plaza. ... Frank Pur- 
sell, teacher of singing at the Pease 
Conservatory of Music, Sacramento, 
Calif., presented his pupils, Evelyn 
Sears, soprano, and Florence Blaske, 
mezzo-soprano: in recital at the Fair 
Oaks Women’s Club. Frederick W. 
Erret was the accompanist and also 
played a group of solos. ... The 
courses presented by Toska Tolces, 
pianist, at Hunter College earlier in 
the season met with such success 
that they will be repeated in Febru- 
ary. They are on Musical Therapy 
and a Survey of Piano Literature. 








ELLEN WILSON MEIBES 


Opera—Concert—Radio 


34-47 82nd St., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
Phone: HA. 6-4744 


ROBERT MILLS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
809 Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. CO. 5-1876 


SOPHIE M oO oO R E 


SOP RANO—Teacher of Singing—!talien Method 
Degree: Royal Conservatory, St. Cecilie 
Diploma: Royal Philharmonic, Rome 


STUDIO: CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. 
Home Phone: PLaza 3-2621 


RHYS MORGAN 


Teacher of Voice—Choral Director 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Telephone CO. 5-4725 


FLORENCE HEDSTRUM 


MORSBACH 


Teacher of Singing 


160 West 73rd Street, New York City 
Phones: TRaf. 7-5760 TRaf. 7-6700 


HOMER G. MOWE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member—Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 


Member—N. Y. Singing Teachers Association 
Faculty: Teachers College, Columbia University 


Studio: 171 W. 7ist St., N.¥.C. EN 2-2165 


Bertyne 


NeCOLLINS 


Teacher of Singing 


School of Education N. Y. University 
Studio: 53 Washington Sq. South, N. Y. C. 


k <Apsaesed 























Arved Kurtz 


Diretor New Yor 
College of Music 


For the Professional and Non-Professional 
Send for catalog. 114-116 B. 85th St., N. Y. 


Edouard 


NIES-BERGER 


Official Organist N. Y. Phil.-Sym. Orch. 
Organ Dept. Peabody Conservatory 
Conductor Brooklyn Oratorio Society 


BELLA PAALEN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
GERMAN LIEDER—OPERA—ORATORIO 
Leading Contraito, Vienna State Opera Co. 


Studio: 210 EB. 77 St., N.Y.C. RH. 4-2174 
MARY LOUISB 


PERRY 


Singing Teacher — Correction of Speech 


Hotel Wellington, 55th St. & 7th Ave., N. Y. 
Telephone Cirele 7-3900 


Arthur Judson Philips 


Teacher of Singing 
802 Carnegie Hell, N. Y. - Cl. 7-5080 


FRANK PURSELL, Bass 


Singing Teacher—Choral Conductor 


PEASE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
Sacramento (16), Californie 


THE RICHARDS STUDIO 


VERE and VIRGINIA RICHARDS 
Teachers of Singing—Voice Builders 


836 Carnegie Hall, New York C Cl. 7-3768 
91 W. 36th St., Bayonne, N. J. Keyonas $0000 


CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANISTS 


Author: A Practical Keyboard Harmeny 
Liberation and Deliberation in Plane Teehsique 
Studio: 608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
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OPERA 


(Continued from page 8) 

was the same as that of earlier presen- 
tations except the role of- Renato was 
sung by Alexander Sved instead of 
Leonard Warren. Mr. Sved proved 
himself to be at home in the part and 
made it a convincing one both musi- 
cally and histrionically. Opera audi- 
ences who have come to expect a mag- 
nificent Amelia of Zinka Milanov were 
not disappointed, for again the singer 
demonstrated that this is one of her 
best roles. Jan Peerce was Riccardo; 
Margaret Harshaw, Ulrica; Pierrette 
Alarie, Oscar; John Baker, Silvano; 
Norman Cordon, Samuel; Lorenzo Al- 
vary, Tom; Richard Manning, A 
Judge, and Lodovico Oliviero, A Ser- 
vant. & 





FRANCIS _,ROGERS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Member: Vocal Faculty, juilliard Grad. School 
Member: Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 


144 East 62nd St., New York, N.Y. 


MORIZ and HEDWIG 


ROSENTHAL 


World Renowned Pianists 
Now TEACHING 


Studio: 118 West 57th St., 
Phone: Circle 7-1900 


‘-ROVINSKY 


Pianist 


Artists coached for debut recitals 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. Studio 617 


ALEXIS 


SANDERSEN 


Teacher of successful singers 


Concert - Opera - Radio - Church 
Studio: 257 W. 86th St., N. Y.C. TR. 7-6149 


: SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Singing 
130 E. 40th St.,N. Y.C. Tel. AShiand 4-9580 


STEPHANIE SHEHATOVICH 


Pianist 
Teacher of the Professional and Advanced 
400 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. CO. 5-804! 


Welington § MIT H 


Baritone Teacher of Singing 
N. Y. Studio: 315 W. 57th St., CO 5-4897 


Boston apepeematers Boston University 
ednesday and Thursday 


HEDY SPIELTER 


Pianist—Pedagogue 


Teacher of Richard Korbel and 


Toba Brill 
123 W. 79th St., N. Y. Cc. 





New York 























ws, STANDISH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
211 West 79th St., New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1234 


Studio: 





ALFRED 


STOBBI-STOHNER 


Voice Production—O peratic Coach 
Accompanist 
Studio: 135 W. 56th St., N.Y. C. 


FRANCES STOWE 


Coach-Accompanist-PianoTeacher 


Studio: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
TR. 7-6700—Ex. 8B 


Cl. 6-6938 
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i! Tabarro and Don Pasquale, Jan. 16 


The first repetition of Il Tabarro 
and Don Pasquale on Jan. 16 demon- 
strated that this latest double bill 
has the makings of a popular success. 
The house was crowded and the ap- 
plause would not end. Puccini's 
shocker was conducted this time by 
Pietro Cimara in place of the indis- 
posed Mr. Sodero. The chief singers 
were again Licia Albanese, Frederick 
Jagel and Lawrence Tibbett. Illness 
also caused an eleventh hour change in 
the Donizetti opera, when Bruno Landi 
replaced the incapacitated Nino Mar- 
tini in the part of Ernesto and ac- 
quitted himself in competent fashion. 
Once more Bidu Sayo, despite some 
faulty intonation, delighted with her 
charming and animated Norina, while 
John Brownlee was Dr. Malatesta and 
the indestructible Salvatore Baccaloni 
assumed the title role. Fritz Busch, 
who conducted, enjoyed an ovation of 
his own. Zs; 


The Magic Flute, Jan. 17 


The magic of Bruno Walter’s baton 
brought to Mozart's Magic Flute, 
which was repeated on Jan. 17, a large 
measure of its proper glow, fantasy and 
human tenderness. But the use of an 
English version full of a type of humor 
which is out of keeping with the quaint 
charm of the original and a _ hetero- 
geneous cast, no two members of which 
seemed to agree on diction or style, 
resulted in garbled, if popularly effec- 
tive, Mozart. One of the musical de- 
lights of the evening was the singing 
of Nadine Conner, as Pamina. Miss 
Conner has a naturally beautiful voice 
and she knows how to produce it with 
a maximum of effect and a minimum 
of effort. The incomparable phrases 
of “Ach, ich fiihl’s” were truly Mo- 
zartean in their grace, their exactitude 
and emotional coloring. 

Ezio Pinza was the Sarastro; 
Charles Kullman, Tamino; Mimi Ben- 
zell, the Queen of the Night; Norman 
Cordon, the High Priest; Hugh 
Thompson, Papageno; Lillian Ray- 
mondi, Papagena; and other members 
of the cast included Richard Manning, 
Louis D’Angelo, Regina Resnik, Max- 
ine Stellman, Anna Kaskas, Karl Lauf- 
koetter, Marita Farell, Mona Paulee, 
Thelma Altman, Emery Darcy and 
William Hargrave. The large audi- 
ence cheered all of the singers as well 


as Mr. Walter. S. 


Carmen, Jan. 18 

The first junior performance spon- 
scored’ by the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, was Bizet’s Carmen, given on 
the afternoon of Jan. 18. The opera 
was attended by school children from 
three states. 

Especial interest centered in the 
first appearance in the house of the 
San Francisco soprano, Fiorenza Quar- 
tararo, who was a winner of the 
Caruso $1,000 prize. Miss Quar- 
terara, in the role of Micaela, left no 
doubt that she is an acquisition to the 
organization. The voice itself is a 
pleasing one of considerable volume 
and excellent placement. She is also 
good to look at and has a sense of the 
stage. The name part was again sung 
by Risé Stevens and the other roles 
by Jacques Gerard, Robert Merrill, 
Arthur Kent, Richard Manning, Louis 
D’Angelo, John Baker, Frances Greer 
and Martha Lipton. Wilfred Pelletier 
conducted. N. 


Der Rosenkavalier, Jan. 18 
Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier was 
sung at a special non-subscription per- 
formance on the evening of Jan. 18. 
This was the opera’s third hearing 
of the season and was notable for hav- 
ing Jarimala Novotna in the role of 
Octavian. Mmes. Jessner and Steber 
sang the roles of the Marschallin and 
Sophie, respectively, and the lengthy 
cast also included Mmes. Glaz, Votipka, 
Raymondi, Stellman, Paulee, Altman 
and Smithers, also Messrs. Liszt, Lech- 
ner, DePaolis, Alvary, Laufkoetter, 
Marlowe, Pechner, Oliviero, Hay- 


ward, Burgstaller, and Caton George 
Szell was the conductor. N. 


La Gioconda, Jan. 19 

Blanche Thebom sang her first 
Laura and Alexander Sved his first 
Barnaba in La Gioconda on Jan. 19, 
with the mezzo having much the best 
of it. Her opulent tones were em- 
ployed to moving effect and the con- 
viction of both acting and singing made 
the part impressive. Mr. Sved was 
not heard to such advantage, and added 
little dramatic punch to the perform- 
ance. Others, also previously heard, 
were Zinka Milanov, Margaret Har- 
shaw, Richard Tucker and Nicola 
Moscona. Emil Cooper conducted. 


Cherniavusky Brothers 
Complete Latin Tour 


Outside the Parliament Building in Guate- 
mala are Jan Cherniavsky, Enrico Pelle- 
grini, Manager, and Mischel Cherniavsky 


Jan Cherniavsky, pianist, and his 
brother, Mischel Cherniaysky, cellist, 
recently completed a concert tour of 
Mexico, the Central American Repub- 
lics and South America. Eighteen ap- 
pearances were made by the artists in- 
cluding recitals in Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, Venezuela, Curacao, Trinidad 
and the Dominican Republic. 

Mischel left on the Queen Mary on 
Dec. 17 for a tour of England, while 
Jan remained in the United States and 
will complete his American tour with 
a New York performance on Feb. 6. 

Another South American tour will 
be made by the brothers in May which 
will include concerts in Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile and Peru. Both will return 
to the United States in 1947. 


Werrenrath Gives 
Recitals in Bermuda 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, gave 
two recitals in Trinity Hall, Bermuda, 
on Dec. 27 and 28 under the auspices 
of the Bermuda Musical and Dramatic 
Society. At his initial appearance Mr. 
Werrenrath sang the Credo from 
Otello by Verdi, traditional airs, a 
group of Ojibway Indian melodies 
written for him by Arthur Whiting, 
and songs by Damrosch, Rogers, Erle- 
bach and MacFadyen. 

At his second recital he offered 
music by Handel, Schubert, Schumann, 
Legrenzi, Taylor, Keel and many other 
composers. At each event his accom- 
panist was Norman Parker who also 
played groups of piano The 
singer was warmly welcomed by large 
audiences. 


solos. 


Foss Work Commissioned 
By League of Composers 

The setting by Lukas Foss of pas- 
sages from the Song of Songs for 
soprano and orchestra is the major 


1946 commission of the League of 
Composers, and the 70th to have been 
ordered since its inception in 1923. 
The work was commissioned especially 
for the young Negro soprano Ellabelle 
Davis and will be given its first per- 
formance in the fall by Miss Davis 
with a major orchestra. The soprano 
will subsequently perform it with a 
number of orchestras throughout the 
country under arrangements made 
jointly by the League and Miss Davis’ 
management, the National Concert and 
Artists’ Corporation. Mr. 
official pianist for the Boston 
phony. 


EDWIN ORLANDO SWAIN 


Teacher of Singing 


American Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
171 W. 7ist St., N.Y. C. SU. 7-1152 


DOLF SWING 


Voice Development and Coaching 
Member NATS and NYSTA 
15 W. 67th St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-5889 


ropert TABORI 


Teacher of Singing 


Specialist in Voice Correction and 
Development 


61 W. 88th St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. TR. 7-3081 


Foss is 
Sym- 














RUTH 


THELANDER 


Accompanist to 
Professionals and Students 


2) East (0th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. IN. 2-6807 


RAISSA TSELENTIS 


CONCERT PIANIST 
TEACHER - LECTURER 
315 W. 57th Se., N. Y. C. CO. 5-5197 


JEAN VALIQUETTE 


Piano - Voice - Organ 








16 Years with Frances Grover 


Nashua, N. H. 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Teacher of Voice 
Radio, Screen, Concert, Opera 
405 E. 54th St., N. Y. C. - VO. 5-1362 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


Soprano 


1305 Spruce St., 
Phone Pen. 3459 


HARLIE £. WILSON 


Pianist — Organist — Accompanist 


(Appointments ) 








Vocal Studio: Phila., Pa. 





Teacher of Piano and Pipe Organ 
47 Charles St., N. Y. C. CH. 2-5174 


YON STUDIOS 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocal - Piano - Solfeggio 


1 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. SU. 7-0199 ad 


ZACHARIAS 


Teacher of Violin 


ONLY TEACHER of MAURICE WILK 
and ETHEL KRAMER 


235 W. 7\st St. EN. 2-1145 


ELLMER ZOLLER 


Coach—Accompanist 


Sherman Square Studios: 160 W. 73 St., N.Y.C. 
Studio: TR. 7-900! Home: TR. 7-6700 
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Harold Bauer 


Address: Personal Representative 
Miss Dorothy E. Joline 
238 East 105th Street 

New York 29, New York 








Ludwig Bergmann 


Formerly Leipzig Opera 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 








Repertoire 


TRaf, 7-6700 


42 W. 93 St., N. Y. C. RI. 9-9060 
Teacher 
Leon Carson os Singing 


Member Amer. Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Program Building 
160 West 73rd St., New York City 

SUsq. 7-1880 
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Only teacher of IRENE semen es at (Metro- 
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Arthur Gerry 


N. Y. Singing Teachers Assoc. 


145 East 92nd St. 


Teacher 
of Singing 


National Assoc. of Teachers of Singing 
A Twater 9-4993 








Walter Golde 


Faculty: Columbia University 


Teacher 
of Singing 
Member—N. Y. Singing Teachers Ass’n 


Studio: 622 Steinway Bldg., New York 19 








Carl Gutekunst 
Teacher of Singing 


SU. 7-3750 


Member Amer. Academy of Teachers of Singing 
27 West 67th Street, New York 23 








Teacher of Singing 


Phone: COlumbus 5-0964 


John Alan Haughton 


220 West 57th Street, New York 








Frederick Haywood 
Author of “Universal Song’ 
Teacher of Singing 


Mon. to Fri.: Syracuse University 
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came to the fore, especially in the final 
movement. At times, the rhythmic line 
of the music became unsteady, when 
Miss Travers scampered through dif- 
ficult passages instead of controlling 
them. But this was nonetheless a re- 
markable performance for an artist not 
yet twenty. 

The enormous technical improve- 
ment in the Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Mr. Rodzinski was strikingly 
apparent in its superb performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. To 
a man, the orchestra played with vir- 
tuosic sweep and _ tonal splendor. 
The program was repeated on Sunday 
afternoon. 7 


Hanson Plays American Music 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Howard Hanson, guest conductor. 
Soloists: Walter Hendl, piano; M. 
Nazzi, English horn;.-W. Vacchiano, 
N. Prager and J. Smith, trumpets, 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 17, evening: 
Suite from the Ballet, The Incredible 
ar A a a .. Piston 
The White Peacock...... Griffes 
A Pagan Poem for orchestra, with 


piano, English horn and_ three 
trumpets obbligati ..... . Loefiler 
Music on a Quiet Theme........ 
William Bergema 
Symphony No. 2, Romantic....Hanson 


In choosing an all-American pro- 
gram for his guest appearance with the 
Philharmonic - Symphony Howard 
Hanson avoided extremists or, at any 
rate, their more representative music 
as such, and included but one novelty, 
the Bergsma opus, by no means diffi- 
cult to listen to but of no great mo- 
ment. The White Peacock was not 
the most felicitous choice for Griffes 
inasmuch as in this instrumentation of 
the original piano piece much of the 
subtle imaginative fancifulness is lost, 
especially when it is played as heavily 
as it was on this occasion. 

This leaves Mr. Hanson’s second 
symphony and the Loeffler Pagan 
Poem as the major features of the pro- 


gram. The Pagan Poem received a 
straightforward performance, with 
Walter Hendl giving a_ technically 


adequate but interpretatively unripe 
account of the piano part. 

Mr. Hanson’s Romantic Symphony 
revealed itself anew as frankly justify- 
ing its title . It is none the worse for 
the suggestions of the influence of 
srahms, Wagner and Tchaikovsky in 
various ways; the fact that the com- 
poser permitted the first movement to 
steal the slow movement’s thunder has 
much more palpable results upon the 
ultimate effect. But it is obviously 
sincere, deeply felt music and the audi- 
ence reacted enthusiastically to it. C. 


At the Sunday afternoon concert, 
Mr. Hanson repeated his own Roman 
tic Symphony, Griffes’ White Peacock 
and Piston’s ballad suite, The Incred- 
ible Flutist. He added Peter Mennin’s 
vigorous Folk Overture and provided 
an excellent accompaniment for Isaac 
Stern’s performance of Wieniawski’s 
Violin Concerto No. 2.in D Minor. 

It is a pity that Mr. Stern, who has 
a flair for contemporary music, did 
not perform an American work. But 
there was no room for complaint about 
his brilliant playing of the Weiniawski 
concerto. It was passionately alive 
and imaginative from beginning to 
end. Young Mr. Mennin’s overture 
displayed a ready command of orches- 
tra. Its musical profile was not very 
distinct at first hearing, but it had < 
bouncing vitality. 


Boston Symphony Introduces 
Cello Concerto by Dukelsky 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor. Gregor Pia- 





tigorsky, cellist, assisting artist. Car- 
negie Hall, Jan. 9, evening: 

Overture (Suite) No. 3, in D....... Bach 

Concerto for Cello and Orchestra 

Vladimir Dukelsky 

Symphony No. 4, in E Minor, Op. 98 

Brahms 

Although a new cello concerto was 
receiving its first New York perform- 
ance, and at the hands of a superla- 
tively fine artist, the dominating fea- 
ture of this concert was the deeply 
penetrating and large-scale reading 
that the Brahms Fourth received at 
the hands of Mr. Koussevitzky and his 
associates. 

The cello concerto by Vladimir 
Dukelsky, whose musical alter ego is 
known to Broadway as Vernon Duke, 
is said to have been composed at Mr. 
Piatigorsky’s special request. In any 
case the Russian cellist gave it an 
idealizing performance, exhaustively 
exploiting its musical contents and 
adorning it with a garment of superb 
tone, while solving all its formidable 
technical difficulties with apparent 
gusto. It would be pleasant to be able 
to feel that the work was worthy of 
such distinguished treatment as it re- 
ceived, but while it is quite obviously 
melodic in its way and makes liberal 
obeisance to the modern taste for dis- 
sonance, the melodic element in itself 
is for the most part lacking in beauty 
and spontaneity and the music is. too 
generously studded with adventitious 
effects that belong in the category of 
ephemeral clichés and as such are al- 
ready dated. At the same time there 
are many vital pages in the first and 
last movements, whether one warms to 
them or not. The middle adagietto, 
strange to say, proved to be of the 
least significance and appeal, despite 
the tonal lusciousness and _ splendor 
with which Mr. Piatigorsky sang the 
aria of which it consists. ioe 


Sanroma Plays Stravinsky Work 
With Boston Symphony 


Boston Symphony. 
vitzky, conductor. 


Serge Kousse- 
Jesus Maria San- 




















































Howard Hanson 


Gregor Piatigorsky 





roma, pianist, assisting artist. Car- 
negie Hall, Jan. 12, afternoon: 


Prelude to Khovantchina....Mussorgsky 


Romeo and Juliet, 

Suite No, 2..... . Prokofieft 
Capriccio .......++++. ; ‘Str avinsky 
Symphony No. 5.......- .... Sibelius 


A delectable performance of Stra- 
vinsky’s Capriccio for piano and or- 
chestra was the most memorable fea- 
ture of this concert. Mr. Sanroma 
has a flair for contemporary music, 
and he handled the nervous, erratic 
rhythms and_ precipitate dynamic 
changes of this score as if they were 
the most natural things in the world. 
Equally virtuosic was the sensitive 
and marvelously co-ordinated perform- 
ance of the orchestra under Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky. The Capriccio is one of 
Stravinsky’s masterpieces. Its epi- 
grammatic cleverness, its treatment of 
the piano, unlike that of any other 
composer, its reflection of the in- 
souciance and rhythmic vitality of 
popular music set this work apart. 
Zany and irresponsible, it is an ad- 
mirable corrective for the sometimes 
indigestible solemnity of the classical 
style as practiced by most academic 
composers of our time. 

A beautiful example of just such 
indigestible solemnity is the Sibelius 
Fifth, which was superbly performed 
»y Mr. Koussevitzky and his men. 
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Guatemala Encourages Music 


(Continued from page 5) 
public may be expected to develop. 

The splendid work of reform and reorganiza- 
tion which the distinguished musician Salvador 
Ley has accomplished as head of the National 
Conservatory make this institution one of the 
outstanding factors in the musical advancement 
of Guatemala. Others who are contributing 
greatly to its expansion are two refugees from 
the Nazi Reich—Franz Ippish, an Austrian 
eomposer and conductor, who has brought the 
Banda Marcial to a high state of perfection (the 
band has performed some difficult works, such 
as Mr. Ippish’s arrangements of Strauss’ Till 
Eulenspiegel, Don Juan and the Symphonia 
Domestica under its leader’s direction); and 
Berthold Uhlmann, a refugee from Berlin, 
where he was a conductor of standing. Mr. 
Uhlmann has transformed the Orquesta Tipica 
from a third rate provincial ensemble to a first 
class musical body, truly representative of Gua- 
temala’s folk art traditions. 

Among other factors that contribute to the 
present musical progress is the Sociedad pro 
Arte Musical. I attended a concert of this 
important organization which aims to present 
twelve internationally famous and several less 
known artists at monthly concerts given at pop- 
ular prices. At the concert I attended the 
brothers Jan and Mishel Cherniavsky were 
heard individually and jointly, while on the list 
of other artists to appear I saw the name of 
Rudolf Firkusny. 

A word about the outstanding personalities 
in the creative and the executive field: The 
composer who enjoys the greatest reputation 
for the deep-rooted national spirit of his work 
is Jesus Castillo, who has to his credit some of 
the most important investigations undertaken 
in the realm of Indian and popular Guatemalan 
music. In this respect he might pass for a 
Guatemalan Bela Bartok. He is also the com- 
poser of several operas based on Indian life and 
utilizing Indian melodies. I had an opportunity 
of listening to a performance of the Dance of 
the Vestals from the opera, Quiche Vinak, as 
well as the Dance of the Twilight, from the 
opera Nicte. I heard, besides, the Serenata 
Indigena, played by the Orquesta Sinfonica de 
Guatemala. Despite an occasional European 
post-Romantic influence the music of Jesus 
Castillo is full-blooded and significant. 
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Butterfly Restored 


(Continued from page 4) 


the most veracious episode of the afternoon, 
dramatically. 

Suzuki can be an intensely passionate and 
emotional role, standing independently on its 
own feet, or it can be merely obsequious and 
contributive. Lucielle Browning set a pace 
somewhere betwixt these extremes, which 
probably was not wise in view of the jobs of 
heavy acting going on around her. She seemed 
a little non-committal by comparison. How- 
ever, she sang admirably and her voice comple- 
mented and blended with that of Cio-Cio-San 
to the degree necessary for a successful second 
act. 

Alessio De Paolis, as Goro, and Osie Haw- 
kins, as the uncle-priest, reverted to the previ- 
ously mentioned stylization eschewed by Miss 
Albanese and the rest of the cast and thus pre- 
sented rather incongruous figures for all the 
mastery they divulged when considered solely 
on their own merits. These men are two of the 
best actors on the Metropolitan roster and it 
was unfortunate for them that the design of the 
present production was not drawn for the best 
display of their mimetic talents. 

Maxine Stellman was a sympathetic Kate 
Pinkerton and George Cehanovsky did well 
with the fleeting moments of the Yamadori. 
Pietro Cimara took the place of Cesare Sodero, 
who was indisposed, at the conductor’s post. 
Considering the difficulties of stepping into an- 
other man’s shoes at the last moment, Mr. 
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Members of the Quarteto de Guatemala: Andres 
Archila, Jose Ives Abelar, Humberto Ayestes and 
Enrique Joachim 


The tendency to go to the roots of Guate- 
malan music and to apply the findings to works 
written for the modern orchestra characterizes 
the gifted composer, Ricardo Castillo, brother 
of the aforenamed. Several of his works, such 
as the ballet, Demoiselle Ixquic, written in col- 
laboration with Jesus Castillo, displays a yearn- 
ing for an original Guatemalan self-expression. 
The music of several other works of his which 
I have heard is rather less spontaneous than 
that of his brother. They also disclose the in- 
fluence of French impressionism. 

Among other Quatemalan composers should 
be mentioned Enrique Solares, a disciple of 
Alfredo Casella, who writes in the polytonal 
idiom; the impressionist, Raul Paniagua; and 
the above mentioned Salvador Ley, who is 
strongly influenced by Brahms and Strauss and 
who has written a song cycle on texts by the 
Mexican poet, Gonzalez Martinez and another 
based on poems by the late Rainer Maria Rilke. 

Among the best known Guatemalan artists 
must be mentioned besides Salvador Ley (an 
admirable Mozart interpreter), the pianists 
Georgette Cortot, Raul Paniugua and Manuel 
Errarte; the violinist Andres Archila and the 
cellist Enrique Joachim, a member of the Quar- 
teto de Guatemala and of the National Con- 
servatory faculty; and, finally, the singers Aida 
Doninelli, soprano, and the Lieder interpreter 
Mrs. Coconi de Ruiz. 


TE 


Cimara gave a very well considered and mov- 
ing performance. He was rewarded with warm 
applause. 

The production was dressed in Urban’s origi- 
nal sets repainted by Joseph Novak and did not 
look much different than before, so far as one 
could remember. Some sort of sorcery on the 
part of the electricians produces fireflies among 
the flowers and trees in the first act and makes 
a most engaging effect, although one of the 
daily reviewers said he found it distracting. 





Cleveland Names Szell 
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phony orchestras in Vienna, Munich, Dresden 
and London. He was a pupil of Mandyczenski, 
J. B. Forster and R. Robert, directed opera in 
Berlin and Prague and later was guest con- 
ductor for many major symphonies abroad. 

He came to this country in 1939 principally 
to direct at the Metropolitan Opera and also 
has been guest conductor for major American 
orchestras. His first visit to Cleveland was in 
the 1944-45 season when his rare talents won 
high commendation. 

In accepting the directorial post Mr. Szell 
said, “I am most happy to come to Cleveland. 
I shall do my best to justify the confidence and 
warm affection the Cleveland public has so 
generously showered upon me. The Musical 
Arts Association has expressed a desire to 
make the Cleveland Orchestra second to none 





House Committee Approves 
Bill Aimed at Petrillo 


WASHINGTON 
HE House’s Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce voted 14 to one on Jan. 
24 in approval of a bill to curb “coersive prac- 
tices” in radio broadcasting. The bill, intro- 
duced by Rep. Lea of California, is aimed 
directly at the activities of James C. Petrillo, 
Czar of the American Federation of Musicians. 
According to Mr. Lea, some of the demands 
Mr. Petrillo has made of broadcasters are “not 
within the legitimate rights of any organiza- 
tion,” and that “a self-respecting government 
cannot afford to permit them.” 

Now that Rep. Lea has the committee’s ap- 
proval, he intends to press the measure for early 
passage. When it becomes a law, the bill will 
penalize the forced hiring of a greater number 
of employees than are needed by any given 
broadcaster ; the exaction of tribute for the use 
of certain transcription materials and the pre- 
vention of unpaid persons from taking part in 
non-commercial broadcasts. 





in quality of performance. To this end I shall 
dedicate all my efforts.” 

In taking over the Cleveland Orchestra direc- 
tion Mr. Szell will have opportunity for vaca- 
tion or guest appearances with orchestras or at 
the Metropolitan Opera during the two weeks 
of children’s concerts and the week of the 
orchestra’s ballet presentation. 

Mr. Leinsdorf asked the board of trustees 
of the orchestra not to consider his re-engage- 
ment several weeks ago. As he has 55 concerts 
to play between now and Easter when the 
current season ends, he is not prepared to talk 
about his future plans. He intends to devote 
his entire energy to the balance of the season. 

ELMorE BACON 





Philharmonic Conductors 
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them to the Resistance movement. After the 
Liberation he was invited to England to lead 
the London Philharmonic and the BBC Sym- 
phony. In 1939 he conducted a festival of Amer- 
ican music at the Sorbonne under the patronage 
of the American Embassy. He is a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor for his championship 
of French art. . 

Among the other guests, all of whom have 
conducted the orchestra before, Bruno Walter 
will return during the second half of the season. 
He has accepted invitations to conduct in 
England, France, Sweden, Holland and Belgium 
Mr. Stokowski led the orchestra previously in 
1930-31 and 1941-42. Mr. Szell will return for 
his third successive season. 

The usual subscription concerts will be given 
in the 1946-47 season, the 105th year of the 
orchestra’s history: 14 odd and 15 even Thurs- 
day evenings; 14 odd and 14 even Friday after- 
noons; seven odd and seven even Saturday 
evenings, and 14 odd and 14 even Sunday after- 
noon events. 

The Young People’s concerts will again be 
under the direction of Rudolph Ganz and the 
Sunday concerts broadcast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 





Kindler Refuses Berlin Offer 


Holland-born Hans Kindler, conductor of the 
National Symphony, has refused the invitation 
extended to him by American officials to con- 
duct the Berlin Philharmonic in a series of 
concerts. 

“T cannot overlook the reign of terror and 
oppression by Germans all over Europe and in 
Holland, the proverbial country of liberty, in 
particular,” Mr. Kindler asserted. 

“The statements now used by most Germans 
that it was the Nazi party only and not the Ger- 
man nation which was responsible for the count- 
less murders and terror cases everywhere are 
so typically German an effort at white-washing 
that it can only strengthen my decision.” 
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and Charles Kullman See That In Front of the Christmas Tree, from the Left: Ward French, Marina Svetlove 


At the Holiday Gatherings, Florence Strandberg 
and Robert Ferguson 


Arthur Judson's Plate Is Filled 


Community Concerts Festivities 


The P ar ty Line— Mark Year-End Conclave 


Arthur Wisner, Anna Kaskas and Lansing Hatfield Chat Over the Listening to James Melton Are, from the Left, Lawrence Evans, Mrs. Melton, Kurt Wein- 
Tea Cups hold and Flora Walker 


Left: Victor Babin, 
Just Out of the 
Army, and Mrs. Bab- 
in (Vitya Vronsky) 


Right: William Prim- 
rose Entertains Ruth 
Enders, Mrs. Prim- 


rose and Nora Shea 
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